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PREFACE. 


3 ese present edition of the Philippic Orations of 


Demosthenes aims to meet the wants -of the 
American student. The text is that of the Ziirich 
edition (in Baiter and Sauppe’s Oratores Attict), from 
which, except in matters of orthography and punctua- 
tion not affecting the sense, only a single departure 


' has been admitted; to this, which occurs in Phil. II, 


12, attention is called in the Notes. The Introduc- 
tion follows in its main features, and occasionally in 
its phraseology, the Introduction given by Rehdantz, 
in his edition of the Philippics; for the most part, 
however, it has been re-written, in especial reliance 
upon Schefer’s Demosthenes und seine Zeit. The his- 
torical portions are designed to furnish the student 
who is already familiar with the outlines of Greek 


History with such additional information as will 


enable him to understand the historical allusions in 
the accompanying orations. Sections 61-2, based upon 
Blass’s Attische Beredtsamkeit, Bd. I, call attention to 
certain points which are not brought out in ordinary 
accounts of Demosthenes. Anything in the way of 
a general sketch of Greek oratory, or of a special 
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characterization of Demosthenes, seems unnecessary 
in a work like the present, in view of the accessi- 
bility of Jebb’s Primer of Greek Literature. In the 
preparation of the Notes, the freest use has been made 
of all available helps, especially the annotations of 
Sauppe, Franke, Westermann, Rehdantz, and Heslop. 
The Analyses are, in the main, taken from Blass’s © 
Attische Beredtsamkett. 

The Editor will be grateful for suggestions or correc- 
tions of any sort. 


FRANK B. TARBELL. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., May, 1880. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The Spartan Hegemony. 


HE Athenian Hegemony, established about 477 B.c., 
and upheld and strengthened until the outbreak of the 
Peloponnesian War in 431, had, at the conclusion of that war 
in 404, fallen to pieces (ix. 23). The long struggle with 
‘Sparta had reduced Athens to abject weakness. Without 
allies, without ships, without Long Walls, her treasury and 
her. citizens impoverished, Athens became for several years a 
cipher in the general politics of Greece. Sparta, on the other 
hand, now entered on a career of supremacy. Her control 
over the coasts and islands of the A.gean was secured vy 
overthrowing the existing governments of the cities, and cre- 
ating in each an oligarchy of ten citizens, called a dekarchy 
or dekadarchy, subservient to the Spartan policy, and sup- 
ported by a Spartan harmost and garrison. With these tools 
at her disposal, Sparta exercised over the Greek world an op- 
pression which was soon felt to be intolerable. 

Effective resistance to this oppression began at Thebes. 
In 395 this state became involved in hostilities with Sparta, 
and Athens, now somewhat revived, was easily induced 
to join the struggle against her hated conqueror. At the 
instance of the Thebans she sent into Beotia a force of 
hoplites and cavalry, which, to be sure, arrived at Haliartus 
just after the Thebans had won a decided victory over one 
Spartan army, but which did material service to the cause 
‘by completing the discouragement of the remaining Spartan 
troops, and so causing their hasty retreat into the Peloponne- 
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sus (iv. 17). Encouraged by the success of these efforts, 
Thebes, Athens, Corinth, and Argos now combined against 
Sparta in a war, which, from being carried on mainly in Co- 
rinthian territory, was called the Corinthian War, Of the 
Athenian generals who figured in this contest, Polystratus, 
Iphikrates, Chabrias, and others, Iphikrates was the most 
prominent, distinguishing himself by the state of efficiency to 
which he brought his army of Athenians and mercenaries, and 
especially by his exploit, long remembered by the Athenians 
with extreme pride, of annihilating a Spartan mora, or divi- 
sion of 600 men, at Lechzeum (iy. 23-4). 

The Corinthian War dragged along indecisively for several 
years, until, in 387, the Spartan Antalkidas succeeded in in- 
ducing the King of Persia to impose peace upon the Greek 
world. The Peace of Antalkidas nominally secured auton- 
omy to every Greek State, except that the islands of Lemnos, 
Imbros, and Skyros, which had been acquired by Athens about 
a century before, were suffered to remain as portions of Athe- 
nian territory (iv. 27, 32, 34); but, actually the Spartans, 
who were entrusted with the execution of the terms of the 
Peace, made use of it to maintain their own ascendency. 
Their despotic hold upon the Greek cities was not relaxed un- 
til, in 879, the expulsion by the Thebans of the Spartan gar- 
rison which had for three years occupied their citadel, gave the 
signal for a general revolt. Athens at once exerted herself 
to establish a new maritime confederacy, having for its object 
resistance to the hated oppression of Sparta. She renounced 
all interference with the domestic affairs of her allies, even 
promising that her citizens should not be permitted to acquire 
property in the territory of any member of the confederation ; 
the allies were all to stand on an equal footing, and their com- 
mon interests to be cared for by a Federal Diet sitting in Ath- 
ens ; finally, the pecuniary contributions needed were fixed at 
a moderate figure, and called by a new name, —syntaxis in- 
stead of phoros, —in order to avoid the associations which had 
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gathered around the latter word in the Confederacy of Delos. 
Founded on these just and mutually satisfactory terms, the 
new confederacy came, by the year 373, to number upwards of 
seventy cities, chiefly on the coasts and islands of the Aegean, 
but including also Thebes. The strength of the league was 
turned against Sparta in the so-called Beotian War, and the 

naval victory of Naxos, won by the Athenian commander, 
_Chabrias, over the Spartans in 376, may be regarded as mark- 
ing the downfall of the Spartan Hegemony (ix. 23). It was, 
however, reserved for the Thebans, now dissociated from the 

Athenian confederacy, to inflict upon the Spartans at Leuktra, 
in 371, that crushing defeat which reduced them thenceforth 
to the third place among the states of Greece. 


Greece at Philip’s Accession. 
_ In Beeotia, the Peace of Antalkidas, so long as it was ob- 
served, had maintained the several communities in independ- 
ence of one another, but within a few years after the uprising 
‘in 379, Thebes had succeeded, by dint of destroying cities 
hostile to herself, as Platza and Thespiz, in uniting the 
“whole district under her own headship. The victory at Leuk- 
tra raised this unified Beeotia to the rank of a widely influen- 
tial state (ix. 23). Under the guidance of the great general 
| and statesman Epaminondas, the Thebans extended their 
authority over the adjacent districts, — Phokis, Lokris, Malis, 
-Eubcea, most of Thessaly, ete. They even pushed their in- 
fluence into the Peloponnesus. Here the Arcadians, who had 
long been submissive allies of Sparta, were organized into an 
_anti-Spartan confederacy, dependent upon Thebes. Messenia 
was torn from Laconia, and made an independent state. 
Other Peloponnesian states made common cause with Thebes. 
And though with the death of Epaminondas, in 362, Thebes 
declined in influence, she remained without dispute the strong- 
est continental power in Greece. 
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Athens, too, maintained and extended her maritime power 
between 871 and 357. During this period Samos was suc- 
cessfully besieged, treated as an Athenian possession, and 
occupied by Athenian kleruchs; the region round the Ther- 
maic Gulf, including the important towns of Pydna, Potidza, 
and Methone, was captured (iv. 4), and to Potidzea Athenian 
kleruchs were sent (vi. 20); and other acquisitions were 
made. And, in 357, when some of the Eubcean cities (see 
§ 5) got into difficulties with Thebes, and applied to Athens 
for help, the Athenians, with a promptitude and energy rare 
for that generation, sent thither a force which rescued the 
threatened cities, and brought the whole island under Athenian 
control (iv. 17). 

But though, at the moment of Philip’s accession, Athens 
presented an outward show of prosperity and power, events 
soon showed that she was unfit to grapple with a strong and 
determined enemy. In comparison with the Age of Pericles, 
the Age of Demosthenes was an age of decline in political 
wisdom and prudence, in patriotism, in vigor, —a decline 
not peculiar to Athens among the states of Greece, but most 
striking there, because of the greater prominence of the city 
and the greater things expected of her. Thus, whereas in the 
fifth century, B.c., the Athenians had been forward to risk 
their lives in military service, in the fourth century they were 
extremely reluctant to undergo its hardships, and put forth its 
efforts. Hence the employment of mercenaries (£évor) be- 
came more and more common. ‘‘ There arose (as in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries in modern Europe) Condottieri 
like Charidemus and others, — generals having mercenary 
bands under their command, and hiring themselves out to 
any prince or potentate who would employ and pay them. 
Of these armed rovers, — poor, brave, desperate; and held by 
no civic ties, — Isocrates makes repeated complaint, as one 
of the most serious misfortunes of Greece.” (Grote, Hist. 
Greece, vol. xi., p. 393.) And whereas at the beginning of 
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the century the mercenaries employed by Athens in the Co- 
_ rinthian War had been only an adjunct to the citizen force 
(see § 2), it had become common by the middle of the cen- 
tury to entrust military expeditions entirely to mercenaries 
(iv. 24), while the citizens remained at home. Even the 
generals and other army-officers shared the prevailing aver- 
sion to taking the field, and all but one of the number 
habitually staid in Athens, content with figuring there in 
_ festival-day processions (iv. 26). 
Not only, however, were the militaryyundertakings of Ath- 
_ ens entrusted to mercenaries, but these mercenaries were only 
irregularly and insufficiently paid. As the Theoric Fund 
_ (see § 51) absorbed all the money of the public treasury not 
needed for other peace expenses, and as the Athenians were 
unwilling to relinquish or reduce this Fund, the necessary 
means for paying an army could be raised only by the un- 
popular method of a direct property-tax. To this method 
they were slow to resort; and the general in command, not 
receiving from Athens the wages-money due and promised to 
his soldiers, might neglect the object for which he had been 
sent out, and cruise about the A2gean, forcing contributions 
from helpless allies (iv. 24, 45); or he might even enter tem- 
porarily into the service of some foreign power which promised 
to reward him well; as, in the midst of the Social War (see 
§ 10), the Athenian general Chares, without authorization 
from home, entered into the service of Artabazos, the re- 
volted satrap of Daskylium (iv. 24). It is no great wonder 
that, in such a state of things as this, the generals came to 
feel estranged from their city, or that, on the other hand, 
politicians at home, ignorant of military affairs, brought 
frequent and often wholly undeserved charges of high treason 
against the generals (iv. 47). 
It would, indeed, be a mistake to represent the Athens 
of the Age of Demosthenes as making only small sacrifices in 
war. Her total outlay in men and money was great. But 
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her efforts were fitful, tardy, inefficient. Again and again, 
owing to lack of previous preparation and of proper energy, 
costly expeditions arrived at their destinations too late to do 
any thing (see §§ 17, 18,21). And it was only in exceptional 
crises (see §§ 6, 22) that the Athenians could throw off their 
apathy and act in a manner worthy of their forefathers. 

r The Social War. 

The Athenian confederacy became in twenty years un- 
popular, for Athens did not long maintain the spirit of justice 
in which she had organized that league. Her allies became 
alarmed at her self-aggrandizing schemes, exhibited in the 
acquisition of territory for her private advantage (see § 6), 
and they became indignant at the treatment which they re- 
ceived from her generals (see § 8). On these grounds all 
the larger members of the confederacy except Eubceea and 
Lesbos, viz., Chios, Kos, Rhodes, and Byzantium, revolted 
in 357. Thus began the Social War, ‘in which Athens made 
feeble efforts to bring back the seceding states, and which 
ended in 355 with the recognition of their independence. 
Not only, therefore, was the attention of Athens partly di- 
verted from Philip during the first years of his aggressions, 
but the public treasury was reduced by the loss of a consid- 
erable part of the contributions from allies. Thus doubly 
did the Social War favor the cause of Macedon. 


Progress of Philip from 359 to 351. 


Down to the time of Philip, Macedonia was a state of 
small political importance. The mass of its people, though 
seemingly of a race akin to the Greeks, had had throughout 
the historic period no community of development with the 
Greeks. Rude and fierce, they were accounted barbarians by 
the Greeks, and despised accordingly. Not so the Macedo- 
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nian kings. These, according to a generally accredited tra- 
dition, were genuine Hellenes. It was believed, and perhaps 
it was true, that in pre-historic times, say in the eighth cen- 
tury, B.c., an Argive family had settled in Macedonia, and 
acquired sovereignty there; and that from this family the 
subsequent line of kings was descended. 

These kings gradually extended their frontiers, and some 
of them made efforts to introduce Greek culture; but, until 
the time of Philip, they did not succeed in building up a strong 
nation. ‘The country was a prey to intestine feuds, especially 
on the occasion of the death of a king; for, in the absence 
of any recognized law of royal succession, such an occasion 
was the signal for bloody struggles between the several claim- 

-ants to the throne. So it was at the death of Perdikkas III, 

. in 359. Among the various competitors at the time, one was 
Perdikkas’s brother Philip, then in the twenty-third year of 
his age. He had spent some years at Thebes as a hostage, 

where he had had opportunity to familiarize himself with 
Greek culture, and to study the arts of government and war. 
During the last few years of his brother’s reign he had held 
vice-regal command over a province of the kingdom, and had 
thus acquired a military force of some importance. On the 
throne’s becoming vacant, he promptly asserted his claims, 

and, by virtue of his superior sagacity and vigor, rapidly dis- 
posed of his rivals. Once fairly established at home, he pro- 
ceeded to deal with the Pzonian and Illyrian tribes that 
harassed his northern and north-western borders. The Pe- 
onians were reduced to a state of quiescence and submission, 
and the Illyrians, who had pushed into north-western Mace- 
donia in considerable numbers, were driven back beyond Mt. 

_Pindus. 

Macedonia was still without a seaboard. The cities about 
the Thermaic Gulf owned allegiance to Athens (see § 6). 
The Chalkidian peninsula was dotted with upwards of thirty 

_ Greek cities, now united into a confederacy of which Olynthus 
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was the head. Farther east, near the mouth of the river 
Strymon, stood the city of Amphipolis, which, founded by the 
Athenians in 437, and prized as an invaluable possession on 
account of its commanding position and rapidly acquired 
strength, had been lost to them twelve years later, and, spite 
of constant hopes and repeated efforts, never recovered. 
Athens, then, the Olynthian confederacy, and Amphipolis 
shut Philip in from the sea. 

15 It was in connection with Amphipolis that the tricky and 
ambitious policy of Philip first became manifest. At the out-— 
set of his reign, in making overtures to the Athenians for an 
alliance, he renounced all pretensions to the possession of 
that city, to which, however, after having secured his northern 
and western frontiers, he laid siege, in 857. The Amphipoli- 
tans then sent envoys to Athens to implore aid. Compliance 
with this suit would, in all probability, have enabled Athens, 
with little effort and in the most amicable way, to regain her 
much-coveted colony. But simultaneously with the envoys 
came a letter from Philip, in which he recognized the justice 
of the Athenian claims to Amphipolis, and promised to 
surrender it to Athens on its capture. These delusive assur- 
ances were listened to. Philip prosecuted the siege unhin- 
dered, and effected the reduction of the place in the same 
year, partly through the aid of traitors within the walls. 
Thus he acquired a town of great value as a seaport, as com- 
manding the pass over the lower Strymon into Thrace, and 
as opening the way to the rich gold and silver mines of Mt. 
Pangeum. To relinquish to Athens a position of such im- 
portance was far from being in Philip’s plans. 

vi 16 The fate of Amphipolis alarmed the neighboring Olynthians, 
who, during or immediately after the siege just mentioned, 
sent envoys to Athens to conclude an alliance against Philip. 
Such an alliance might have proved the salvation of Greece, 
but the Athenians rejected it. They were still disposed to 
maintain friendly relations with Philip, and secret negotia- 
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tions were now on foot, looking to the exchange of Amphipolis 
for Pydna. Instead, however, of making this exchange, Philip 
proceeded to take Pydna, in 357, by force of arms. Here, 
as at Amphipolis, he had the co-operation of a party of trai- 
tors, who threw open to him their gates. From this time 
until 346 Athens and King Philip were in a state of mutual 
hostility. 

The Olynthians haying been repulsed by Athens in their 
offer of alliance, Philip found it possible and convenient to 
secure for a time their friendship. This he purchased by the 
cession of Anthemus (vi. 20), whose position made it a de- 
sirable member of the Olynthian confederacy ; and also by 
promising to recover for them the neighboring town of Poti- 
dzea, which had been taken from them a few years before by 
Athens (see § 6). This promise was promptly made good. 
Potidzea was attacked in 356, and though the Athenians sent 
aid, it arrived too late (iv. 35). The Athenian kleruchs_in 
the place were allowed to return to Athens; the other inhabi- 
tants were sold into slavery; the city was destroyed, and its 
territory incorporated with that of Olynthus (vi. 20). 

During the following two years or so, Philip’s activity was 


. mainly spent in successful struggles with the Thracians, Pz- 


onians, and Illyrians, among the last named of whom he is 
said to have founded strongholds for his own use (iv. 48). 
But in 353 he attacked Methone, the last remaining posses- 
sion of Athens on the Thermaic Gulf. Again, as in the case 
of Potidea, the armament sent out by the Athenians arrived 
too late (iv. 35). With the capture of Methone, Philip had 
excluded Athens forever from the Macedonian coast. With 
the exception of the Chalkidian peninsula, the whole country 


- from Mt. Olympus to the river Nestus was now under Mace- 
_ donian rule, and the king was ready for a Lead interfer- 
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ence in the midst of Greece itself. 
_- An opportunity soon presented itself. The year 355, which 


had witnessed the conclusion of the Social War, had witnessed 
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the outbreak in Greece of another intestine feud, the so-called 
(Second) Sacred War. The parties to the Sacred War were, 
on the one hand, Phokis, which, since the battle of Leuktra, 
had been paying unwilling allegiance to Thebes (see § 5), and 
on the other, Thebes, with the remainder of her allies. The 
Phokians secured the nominal alliance of Athens and Sparta, 
but they received little material aid from abroad. Their main 
strength came from the temple of Delphi, whose vast treasures 
they appropriated, at first with the intention of making ulti- 
mate restitution, but afterwards as unblushing spoilers. This 
wealth enabled them to collect a mercenary force formidable 
enough to give them the advantage over their enemies. In 
353 they occupied Thermopyle, a strategic position of im- 
mense importance, as the sole and impregnable pass between 
20 Northern and Central Greece. They even extended their in- 
fluence into Thessaly. Here the two joint tyrants of Pheri 
were struggling, like their predecessors for fifty years back, to 
gain undisputed mastery over all Thessaly. With these ty- 
rants the Phokians allied themselves, while the anti-Phergzean 
party called in the assistance of Philip. At first the Pho- 
kians proved more than a match for the king, defeating him 
in 353 in two battles; but on his return in the spring of 352 
they were themselves overwhelmingly defeated, and lost all 
footing in Thessaly. The tyrants of Phere had to fly from 
21 before Philip (vi. 22). Pagasee, the port of Pherz, on the 
Pagasean Gulf, was then besieged by him. The siege was 
long enough to admit of sending to Athens for aid, and an ex- 
pedition for the purpose was actually despatched by Athens, 
but was once again too late (iv. 35). Philip appropriated 
this valuable harbor, as also the district of Magnesia, and be- 
came, in fact, virtual master of all Thessaly. The famous 
Thessalian cavalry was now at his service; his revenues were 
augmented by ‘Thessalian customs duties ; and the possession 
of another seaport with its shipping greatly increased his eca- 
pacity for doing mischief on sea. It is now that we begin to 
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_ hear of his cruisers as plundering the commerce of the Athe- 

ian allies, and as committing depredations at Lemnos and 

_ Imbros, at Gersestus, and even at Marathon itself (iv. 34). 
Worst of all, his proximity to Euboea made it convenient for 

_ him to foment by written communications dissatisfaction in 

that island (iv. 37). : 

_ After securing his position in Thessaly, Philip marched 22 

_ towards Thermopyle, which was still held by the Phokians. 

_ This was a movement most threatening to Athens, and the 

Athenians were not insensible to their danger. With a 

_ promptitude worthy of their best days, they despatched by 

sea a force, chiefly or wholly citizens, which put the pass in 

such a state of defense that Philip thought it prudent to retire 

p (iv. 17). For the present, Thermopylie remained the safe- 

guard of Central Greece. 

* Repulsed in this quarter, Philip suddenly appeared, in the 23 
autumn of the same year (352), in the neighborhood of the 
Thracian Chersonese, an Athenian possession of great valué. 

He allied himself with Perinthus and Byzantium (ix. 34), 

_ gained influence among the Thracian tribes, and laid siege to 

Heron Teichos, near the Chersonese. In alarm for the 

safety of the peninsula, the Athenians voted to raise sixty 

_ talents of money, and to despatch at once forty triremes, 

manned with Athenian citizens (iv. 41). But Philip presently 
fell sick, and rumors of this, and even of his death (iv. 11), 
arriving at Athens before the expedition could be got under 

way, the Athenians subsided into inactivity. Such was the 
state of affairs when, in the spring of 351, Demosthenes de- 
livered his First Philippic. 


Life of Demosthenes from 388 to 351. 


_ The story of Demosthenes’s early life is a story of wrongs 24 
fered and avenged. Born in 383, the son of a wealthy 
nufacturer, named also Demosthenes, the future orator be- 
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came an orphan at the age of seven. The elder Demosthenes 
left behind him a property, large for those times, of about 
fourteen talents, the bulk of which was entrusted to three 
guardians for his son. But instead of doubling this property 
by careful management, as they might well have done, the 
guardians, in spite of protestations and appeals, criminally 
squandered it, so that, on becoming of age at the beginning 
of his eighteenth year, the son and heir received little more 
than a talent of his inheritance. Shy in manners, and far 
from robust in health, the young Demosthenes was animated 
by an intense sense of his wrongs, and with unbounded energy 
and perseverance sought to redress them. Having fitted him- 
self for his task by a course of instruction under Iszeus, the 
most eminent lawyer of his day, he spent more than five years 
—such were the opportunities for shifts and evasions afforded 
to rogues by the Attic courts —in prosecuting the guardians ; 
and though he seems never to have recovered more than a 
small part of the money which was his due, he succeeded in 
abundantly vindicating the justice of his cause. 

This experience left a lasting impress upon his life, not only 
by intensifying his hatred of wrong and desire to right it, but 
also by determining the career upon which he should enter. 
He became a logographos, or composer of speeches for the 
use of litigants in the dikasteries. And though this profes- 
sion had been brought into disrepute by the unscrupulousness 
of many who followed it, there is nothing to show that it ever 
induced Demosthenes to stoop to any thing dishonorable. At 
first he devoted himself to civil cases only, but in a few years 
he began to take up public cases, or cases conducted in the 
interest of the state. These introduced him into the field of 
politics. Four speeches in public suits, viz., those Against 
Androtion, Against Leptines, Against Timokrates, and 
Against Aristokrates, of which only the one Against Lep- 
tines was delivered by the author himself, belong to the 
years 355-352. 
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During this period Demosthenes also made his appearance 26 


as a parliamentary orator. He addressed the ecclesia for 
the first time in 354, in an oration On the Symmories, and 
again in 353, in an oration For the Megalopolitans. The 
First Philippic probably belongs to the spring of the year 
351. There was at the time no special emergency to be met, 
but the general subject of the war with Macedonia coming up 
for discussion, as it had often done before, Demosthenes came 
forward to advise the adoption of measures more efficient than 
those which had been previously employed. His main recom- 
mendation was that a standing force, consisting not of mer- 
cenaries only, but of mercenaries and citizens, should be 
organized and kept in the neighborhood of the Macedonian 
coast, for the purpose of harassing Philip. This recommen- 
dation he urged with arguments and appeals, and with a scorn 
for the languid policy of his countrymen which in after years 
he learned to express with somewhat more of moderation (iv. 
51). The First Philippic ‘‘ is not merely a splendid piece of 
*¢ oratory, emphatic and forcible in its appeal to the emotions ; 
‘¢ bringing the audience by many different roads to the main 
*¢ conviction which the orator seeks to impress; profoundly 
‘* animated with genuine Pan-hellenic patriotism, and with the 
‘‘ dignity of that free Grecian world now threatened by a 
‘‘monarch from without. . . . We find Demosthenes, yet 
‘‘only thirty [-three] years old —young in political life — 
‘¢ and thirteen years before the battle of Charoneia — taking 
‘¢ accurate measure of the political relations between Athens 
‘and Philip; examining those relations during the past, 
‘¢ pointing out how they had become every year more unfavor- 
‘¢able, and foretelling the dangerous contingencies of the 
‘¢ future, unless better precautions were taken ; exposing with 
*¢ courageous frankness not only the past mismanagement of 
‘¢ public men, but also those defective dispositions of the peo- 
‘“¢ple themselves wherein such management had its root; 
‘‘lastly, after fault found, adventuring on his own responsi- 
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desired. Even before the fall of Olynthus the Athenian actors, 
Aristodemus and Neoptolemus, whose profession secured their 
safety ina hostile country, had brought from Philip assur- 
ances of his readiness for peace with Athens. So had also 
Ktesiphon, who had gone to Macedonia on an embassy in the 
midst of the war (vi. 28). On the renewal of these assur- 
ances through Aristodemus after the destruction of Olynthus, - 
a certain Philokrates proposed in the Athenian assembly that 
an embassy of ten men be sent to Philip to treat for peace. 
The motion was passed, and among the envoys appointed 
were the mover, Philokrates, and the orators, Auschines and 
Demosthenes. On most of these men Philip made a very 
favorable impression, which, in several cases, he probably 
strengthened by means of bribes (vi. 34). They returned to 
Athens early in the spring of 346, and were followed shortly 
after by Macedonian plenipotentiaries. Hereupon Philokra- ~ 
tes, who was almost certainly in the pay of Philip, moved 
that peace and alliance be concluded between Philip and his 
allies on the one hand, and Athens and her allies, but with 
the exception of the Phokians, on the other, on the terms 
proposed by the king; viz., that each party retain its present 


2 possessions. The proposal to exclude the Phokians from the 


treaty was one both dishonorable and dangerous to Athens ; 
dishonorable, because they were allies of Athens (see §19), and 
dangerous, because, if they were left alone to withstand Philip, 
he was likely to effect the passage of Thermopyle, and so 
have unhindered access into Central Greece. To this exclud- 
ing clause, therefore, strong opposition was made by Demos- 
thenes and other patriots ; but the Macedonian plenipotentia- 
ries were firm in insisting upon it, and philippizing Athenian 
orators, such as Philokrates and A®schines, represented that 
the refusal to admit Phokis to the treaty by no means indicated 
hostile designs on the part of Philip against that state, but 
was due to his unwillingness to offend the enemies of Phokis, 
the Thebans and Thessalians, with whom he was on friendly 
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terms. The Athenians, in their desire for an end of the war, 
suffered themselves to be persuaded, and, insisting only on 
the omission of the excluding clause from the letter of the 
convention, tacitly complied with its requirements by swear- 
ing in the presence of the Macedonian envoys the customary 
ratifying oaths, together with the representatives of their 


allies generally, but not of the Phokians. The ten Athenian 33 


ambassadors were then directed by the people to make a 
second journey to receive the oaths of Philip and his allies 
(vi. 29). Now Philip was engaged at the time in pushing 
his conquests in Thrace, to the injury of Athens; and as he 
was likely to interpret his agreement with Athens so freely as 
to retain everything he could get up to the moment of com- 
pleting by his oath the ratification of the treaty, it was 
important to check his operations as soon as possible. But 
. in spite of the remonstrances of Demosthenes, the embassy 
lingered in Athens, loitered on the way, and finally refused 
to go to Philip in Thrace, but waited for him at Pella, his 
capital. Fifty days after their departure from Athens, Philip 
returned home, having in the interval captured stronghold 
after stronghold on the Thracian coast, of which some, as 
Serrhium and Hieron Oros, had been occupied by Athenian 
garrisons shortly before peace negotiations began (ix. 15). 


At Pella, embassies from Sparta, Thebes, Phokis, and other 34 


Greek states, as well as that from Athens, awaited him. 
_ With these in his train, he marched on into Thessaly, all the 
while leading the Phokians to believe that he meant them no 
harm (ix. 11), and holding out hopes of advantage to every- 
body. Finally, on reaching Phere, he swore the Peace of 
Philokrates, and the Athenian envoys took their departure, 
arriving at Athens about the middle of the summer of 346, 


after an absence of seventy days. Demosthenes was now 35 


_ thoroughly alarmed at the position of affairs, and at a meet- 
ing of the senate (Bovdy), of which he was a member, he 
conjured the city not to abandon Thermopylz and the Pho- 
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kians. But in the assembly (é«Anoia) of the following day, 
ZEschines still held out his encouraging assurances: Philip . 
meant no harm to the Phokians, but would humble Thebes 

and rebuild the cities of Thespize and Flatzea (see § 5); he 

would hand over Eubcea (see § 41) to Athens as a price for 

Amphipolis (see § 15), to which the Athenians still fondly 

cherished their claims; he would even, so Aéschines hinted, 

re-attach to Attica the frontier town of Oropus, which, twenty 

years before, had passed into the hands of Thebes (vi. 29, 30 ; 

ix. 11). In vain did Demosthenes protest. The people pre- 

ferred agreeable falsehoods to disagreeable truths, and laughed 

approvingly when Philokrates cried out, ‘*‘ No wonder, men of 

Athens, that Demosthenes and I do not think alike; for he 

drinks water, but I, wine” (vi. 30). A vote of the people ex- 

tended the peace to the descendants of the contracting parties 

(vi. 31), and demanded of the Phokians the surrender of the 

temple at Delphi to its immemorial defenders, the Amphik- 

tyons. Deserted thus by Athens, the Phokian army capitu- 

lated, and Philip, being now unhindered at Thermopyle (vi. 

7, 35), entered at once into Central Greece. 

36 He concealed his designs no longer. Ata meeting of the 
Amphiktyonic Assembly, held soon after, not only were the 
Phokians forever excluded from the Amphiktyonic League, 
and their votes transferred to Philip and his successors, but 
the annihilation of the Phokian nation was decreed. This de- 
cree was speedily executed. The cities of Phokis were de- 
stroyed, and their inhabitants scattered into villages (ix. 19, 
23). Many fled the country, which became a scene of deso- 
lation and misery. The Thebans and Thessalians, on the 
other hand, whose forces had joined Philip (vi. 14), received 
substantial benefits. In the interests of the Thebans the 
walis of Orchomenus, Koroneia, and Korsiz, three Beeotian 
towns which had sided with Phokis, were razed, and all Bo- 
otia was again united under Thebes (vi. 13) ; while the Thes- 
salians, besides recovering the IIvAaia, or leading place in the 
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Amphiktyonic Assembly and in the administration of the Tem- 
ple of Delphi, were presented with the fortress of Nikeea near 
_ Thermopyle, and had the district of Magnesia (see § 21) 
restored to them (vi. 22). Finally, to Philip himself, to- 
gether with the Thebans and Thessalians, the Amphiktyonic 
Assembly assigned the presidency of the Pythian games (ix. 
32). Philip, in fact, had forced his way into the circle of 
Hellenic nations, and became henceforth the generally recog- 
_ nized champion of the ancient Amphiktyonic ae ; 


x / 


Rudely as the expectations of the Athenians had been dis- 37 
appointed, the city could not do better than accept the state 
of things which her own folly had brought about. Philip, on 

his side, was disposed to abide for a time by the terms of the 
Peace, at least to the extent of abstaining from direct aggres- 
sions upon Athens, though he was far from construing that 
convention, as Demosthenes does (ix. 17), to require him to 
subside into inactivity. On the contrary, he was constantly 
busy in strengthening and extending his power, After an 
expedition against the Illyrians and Dardanians, he tightened 
his hold upon Thessaly by occupying with a Macedonian 
garrison rebellious Phers (ix. 12), by re-appropriating the 
harbor-revenues (see § 21), and by putting the whole country 
under the control of a board of ten of his partisans (vi. 22). 
In the Peloponnesus, likewise, he made himself felt. Here, 38 
Sparta was, as usual, in a state of hostility toward Argos and 
Messene, the latter of which states she was seemingly trying 
to recover (see § 5) ; but Philip demanded the recognition by 
Sparta of Messenian independence (vi. 13), and sent mer- 
cenaries to Argos and Messene, whom he promised to follow 
speedily in person (vi. 9,15). With a view to counteracting 
his efforts in this quarter, the Athenians sent an embassy into 
the Peloponnesus, on which Demosthenes served. But the 
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warnings which the orator addressed to the Argives and 
Messenians against trusting Philip (vi. 20-25), though well 
received at the time, worked no lasting effect (vi. 26). Ac- 
cordingly, a little later, at some time in the year 344, envoys 
from these states came to Athens to complain of the Athenian 
adhesion to Sparta. It is presumable that this embassy was 
instigated by Philip, and indeed, according to one account, 
envoys from Macedon, arriving at the same time, joined their 
voices with those of the Peloponnesians. Thus the assembly 
which met to hear the message of the ambassadors, and, in 
their presence (vi. 28), to vote a reply, had really to con- 
sider, under one of its aspects, the reigning question of the 
time, the question how to deal with Philip. It was on this 
occasion that Demosthenes delivered the Second Philippic, 
an oration which merely served to introduce the reading of a 
paper proposed by the orator as a suitable reply to the envoys. 
The harangue urges the Athenians to be watchful against the 
king, and denounces the philippizing party in the city. As 
for the reply itself, its tenor can only be guessed, for the 
document is lost. ‘* The tone of the speech leads us to sup- 
‘‘ pose that the reply made no material concession; .. . yet 
‘¢it so far satisfied Philip and his allies as to avoid an open 
‘*rupture.” (Thirlwall, Hist. Greece, ch. xlv.) 

Other Peloponnesian states besides Argos and Messene 
passed under Philip’s control. The Arcadians were devoted 
to him; and in Elis a philippizing party overthrew the exist- 
ing government and attached the state to the interests of 
Macedon (ix. 27). North of the Isthmus, in Megara, a 
similar attempt was made, but this failed, apparently through 
the exertions of Athens (ix. 17, 27). Again, the island of 
Eubeea, whose alliance the Athenians had secured in 357 
(see § 6), had early become an object of Philip’s intrigues 
(see § 21). In 350, discords, seemingly fomented by him, had 
broken out there, the Athenians had taken sides with Plutarch, 
tyrant of Eretria, who, after betraying them, had quitted the 
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island with his mercenaries (ix. 57), and all Eubcea had been 
added to the list of Philip’s allies. Still, in the principal cities, 41 
philo-Athenian parties maintained themselves or revived. In 
Chalkis, such a party succeeded in 343-2 in effecting an 
alliance with Athens, while in Eretria and Oreos the philip- 
pizers carried the day. Thus in Eretria the Macedonian 
faction, headed by Klitarchus, was strong enough to cause 
the dismissal of an Athenian embassy (ix. 66), and finally 

_ to expel their opponents (ix. 57), who took refuge in the 
port of Porthmus. Philip then sent mercenaries under Hip- 
ponikus, razed the fortifications of Porthmus (ix. 33), in- 
stalled Klitarchus and two others as tyrants of Eretria, and 
frustrated two attempts of the banished citizens tu reinstate 
themselves (ix. 58). Similarly, in Oreos, the resistance of- 
fered by Euphrzus to the philippizing party was of no avail. 
‘He was thrown into prison, where he committed suicide, and 
Macedonian troops assured the possession of the city to me 
tyrants (ix. 12, 33, 59-62). 

An expedition in the winter of 343-2 against Aegita 42 
king of the Molossians in Epirus, afforded Philip an oppor- 
tunity to threaten Ambrakia and Leukas, Corinthian posses- 
sions, to conclude an alliance with the Atolians, under the 
promise of seizing for them Naupaktus, occupied at the time 
by an Achzean garrison (ix. 27, 34), and in other ways to 
strengthen himself in that quarter. Fears were aroused that 
he would in person cross over into the Peloponnesus. The 
Athenians now bestirred themselves, sent an embassy, con- 
sisting of Demosthenes and other patriots, through the Pelo- 
ponnesus; to stir up resistance to Philip’s schemes; and by 
deeds, as well as words, presented so determined a front that 

his movements were arrested (ix. 72). 

On his return march, the king, in order still further to take 43 
from Thessaly the power of dissension and resistance, estab- 
lished tetrarchs, one over each of the four districts, Thessa- 
liotis, Phthiotis, Pelasgiotis, and Hestizotis (ix. 26). These 
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tetrarchs, though Thessalians, were creatures of his, and he 
directed the administration of the country (ix. 33). At the 
same time he occupied with Macedonian troops Nikeea, near 
Thermopyle (see § 36), and Echinus in southern Phthiotis,. 
though the latter city, Beotian by origin, was claimed by 
Thebes (ix. 34). These measures accomplished, he abstained _ 
for a while from further aggressions in Greece, and opened a 
new campaign in Thrace, with the determination now to com- 
pletely subdue that region (ix. 27). Not until the winter of 
339-8 did Philip appear again south of Mt. Olympus. 


The Renewal of Hostilities and Subjugation of 
yw Greece. 


f 
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| 44° During the. period in which the Peace of Philokrates con- 

“tinued to be nominally observed, the patriotic party in Athens, 

NM headed by Demosthenes, had been steadily gaining ground. 
Shortly after the conclusion of that convention, Philokrates, 
its chief author, was impeached, and, on his flight from the 
city, was condemned to death in his absence. And later, 
when A®schines was brought to trial by Demosthenes for un- 
faithfulness in the discharge of his duties as ambassador to 
Macedonia (see §§ 33 ff.), a large minority of the dikasts 
gave their votes for condemnation. 

45 In the closing scenes of the struggle for independence, 
Demosthenes stands forth conspicuously as the leader, not 
only of his own city, but of all the independence and patriot- 
ism that remained in Greece. It was events in Thrace which 
drew Athens anew into open conflict with Philip. The 
Athenians had acquired, in 357, a precarious hold upon the 
Thracian Chersonese, with the exception of the important 
town of Kardia on the isthmus, which ultimately allied itself 
with Philip (ix. 35) ; and, by way of securing their posses- 
sion more effectually, a body of Kleruchs was sent thither, in 
343, under the command of a certain Diopeithes (ix. 15). 
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These settlers got into a quarrel with the Kardians, and when 46 
Philip supported the latter with troops (ix. 16), Diopeithes 

_ retaliated by collecting a force and making a raid into Thrace. 

_ Philip then sent to Athens a letter, remonstrating and threat- 
ening (ix. 16, 27) ; but, though in the assembly which met 

_ to consider this communication, the policy of peace at any 

price was urged by many, Demosthenes, in his oration On the 

Chersonese, defended Diopeithes so vigorously that he was 
allowed to retain his command, and no concession was made 
to the king. Not long after, say in the summer of 341, the 
Third Philippie was delivered. It would seem that the de- 
bate of which this speech is a product was occasioned by a 
request for help from the settlers in the Chersonese (ix. 73), 
_and that the earlier speakers confined themselves to the dis- 
cussion of Thracian affairs (ix. 19); but to the view of 
Demosthenes the question of the hour was one of far wider 
scope. It was a question of peace or war, a question which 
touched the honor and the very existence of all Hellas. --All 
the energy of the orator’s nature, all his power of kindling 
emotions in an audience, all his rare pan-Hellenic patriotism, 
found expression in the Third Philippic. This, the latest of 
Demosthenes’s parliamentary harangues, is also the most elo- 
quent and the noblest. 

; The prosecution of Philip’s plans of conquest in Thrace 47 
had soon brought him into collision with his allies (see § 23), 
the Perinthians and Byzantines, whom he had accordingly 
prepared to attack (ix. 34). But before the siege of these 

_ towns had actually begun, the Athenians, acting on the advice 

_ urged by Demosthenes in the Third Philippic (§§ 71 ff.), 

_ strained every nerve to bring about a general alliance against 

} the aggressor. In this they had no small success. Euboa 

; was liberated of its tyrants and joined hands with Athens. 

: Better still, the wisdom and the eloquence of Demosthenes 

: effected a reconciliation between Athens and the cities of 

= 


% Perinthus and Byzantium (cf. § 10), which, on being attacked 
a 
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by Philip, in 340, were so effectively supported by their 
friends, that the king was baffled and withdrew. At the 
call of Athens, which had now openly annulled the Peace of 
Philokrates, Megara, Achzea, Corinth, Leukas, and Kerkyra 
rallied round the standard of liberty. More than all, Thebes, 
the long-standing foe of Athens and friend of Philip, was 
induced, through the efforts of Demosthenes, to change its 
front and co-operate vigorously in the work of defence. 

48 At this moment the resistance which Demosthenes had been 
making for years with such keen foresight, such burning zeal, 
such unsullied and catholic patriotism, to the steady advance 
of conquest, seemed about to be successful. But the task 
was too great. The opposing armies met for a decisive con- 
flict at Cheeroneia (338 B.c.) and the overwhelming victory 
of Philip annihilated forever the independence of Greece. 
For some years Demosthenes lived in honor in his own city, 
and the speech On the Crown, delivered in 330, was at once 
his greatest oratorical effort and the successful vindication of 
his whole public career. Yet even this measure of good for- 
tune was not to last. The hatred of his enemies at home and 
abroad gathered strength, and his exile from Athens and the 
self-inflicted death by which he escaped a more ignominious 
death at the hands of the Macedonians (322 B.c.) closed 
with a certain tragic fitness the history of his heroic, unayail- 
ing contest. . _{ 
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49 The principal ordinary sources of the Athenian reyenue 
were these: (1) the rent of public property, especially the 
silver-mines ; (2) the taxes paid by resident aliens (pérotkoe) 5 
(3) export and import duties and market dues; (4) judicial 
fees and fines; (5) the contributions (ovytaées) of members 
of the confederacy. It is to be observed that there was, in 
general, no direct tax imposed upon th> citizens. There was, - 


i Rinisictldatinn aig es $6 thane 40-Slochariye foe-the: public 
good certain services. called liturgics. These were of two 
kinds: (1) Encyclic or ordinary liturgies, having to do with 
the celebration of religious festivals, and recurring, therefore, 
‘at stated intervals. Of this class the most costly were the 
. “and the gymnasiarchy, consisting respectively in the 
ation, inaintenance, and training of a chorus for a dra- 
NGA idintastiddpenchance; and in the oversight and sup- 
port of athletes preparing to compete in a gymnastic contest 
(iv. 36). (2) Extraordinary liturgies, necessary only in time 
Of war. Were belongs especially the tricrarchy, which in- 
volved heavier pecuniary sacrifices than any of the preceding 
Gass. %n the fifth century, v.c., each trierarch received from 
the state a war-ship, of which he had to take charge for one 
| ‘year; and, though the state supplied pay for the crew, the 
trierarch, if patriotic, often expended, in putting and keeping 
er ee eens conn, in securing, by payment _ 
ere competent soenee possible, and so on, 
forty minz to a talent ($720-$1,050). But in the 
iibth enters; a number of men usually combined to perform 
s single trierarchy. As to the details of the method by which 50 
the various liturgical obligations were apportioned on any 
£ mn occasion among members of the wealthy classes, we are 
imperfectly informed. But we know that when an appointee 
umsidered himself less bound to undertake the burden as- 
gned him than some one else who had been passed over, he 
d demand of such person to make a complete exchange of 
| os with himself (dv7id0c1s), or else assume the liturgy. 
If the demand was refused and both parties persisted, the ques- 
tion would be brought to trial before the proper magistrates, 
in case they decided against the defendant, would give 
the option of the alternatives proposed by the plaintiff. 
ot this kind (4yriéécas) were especially common in the 
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time of Demosthenes, when men resorted to all means for 
escaping from sacrifices for the public good, and they must 
evidently have done serious evil in delaying naval pice 
tions in times of need (iv. 36). 


51. The revenue, whose sources have been enumerated above, 


was more than sufficient to carry on the government in time 
of peace. There was, therefore, an annual surplus, most of 
which, in the fifth century, was habitually laid by as a war- 
fund. Pericles, however, had introduced the custom of dis- 
tributing to poor citizens, at those Dionysiac festivals which 
were celebrated with dramatic representations, the sum of two 
obols apiece, to pay the price of admission to the theatre. 
The moneys thus distributed were called Gewpixa (sight-seeing 
moneys), and afterward, when it became the practice to 
make similar distributions on the occasion of other than the 
Dionysiac festivals, the same name was made to cover all 
these. After the Peloponnesian War a separate Thedric 
Fund was established, which soon came to absorb the entire 
surplus revenue. From this Fund some expenses incurred 
by the state in the celebration of religious festivals, e.g., for 
sacrifices, seem to have been defrayed, but the bulk of it was 
apparently spent in multiplied distributions at the festivals, 
no longer now to the poor alone, but to rich and poor alike. 
How much the Thedric Fund usually amounted to, it is, un- 
fortunately, impossible to determine; but there seems no 
room for doubt that the uses to which it was put were in 
great part inexcusable and pernicious. Hence we find De- 
mosthenes repeatedly urging the application of this money 
to war purposes, which measure, however, he did not suc- 
ceed in carrying through until just before the battle of 
Cheeroneia. 

The highest military officers in Athens were the ten gen- 
erals (orparyyo’), who had supreme command: of the army 
and navy in time of war, and who also exercised sundry ad- 
ministrative and judicial functions at home. Subordinate to 
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the generals were, for the infantry, the ten taxiarchs, or com- 
manders of battalions, and, for the cavalry, the two hipparchs 
and their sub-officers, the ten phylarchs. These officers were 
annually elected, no matter what the state of the country 
might be, but, with the exception of the thousand knights 
(iwrets), who were annually chosen from the two highest 
property-classes, and were liable to military service in time 
of war, nothing like a standing army was ever maintained in 
Attica. 

In like manner the fleet, in which the strength of Athens 5 
always lay, was not kept, in time of peace, in readiness for 
active service. In the fourth century, B.c., the Athenian 
navy, though less well cared for than before, was still superior 
to that of any other state, numbering as it did from three 
to four hundred triremes. Of these, some were used only 

’ as transports for infantry (rpujpecs orpatidrides) or cavalry 
(zpujpes imzaywyoi), while others were proper ships of war 
(zpimpets taxetar). There were, besides, ships of burden 
(Acta), which carried provisions, equipments, etc., for the 
use of an expedition. 

The population of Attica may be roughly estimated at 54 
500,000, among whom only about 90,000 were citizens, the 
remainder being made up of 45,000 resident aliens or metics, 
and 365,000 slaves. Of the adult male citizens, whose num- 
ber may be put at 20,000, those between the ages of 19 and 
58, inclusive, were liable to be called upon, by a vote of the 
popular assembly, to perform military service. The metics 
also were sometimes drafted, and even the slaves were em- 
ployed in war, especially as oarsmen and sailors. In the 
time of Demosthenes, however, the Athenians commonly 
hired mercenaries to conduct their expeditions (see § 7). 

The usual pay of a foot-soldier was two obols (six cents) 
per day as wages (1066s), and the same amount as provision- 
money (o.rnpéctov, tpo¢y) ; that of a cavalry-soldier three 
times as much. The crew of a ship of war numbered two 
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hundred men, who received, on the average, as much as in- 
fantry soldiers, so that the wages and provision-money of 
one crew would amount at least to forty mine ($720) per 
month. Mercenaries seem to have been engaged on the same 
terms as citizens. 

Now since, in the Age of Demosthenes, there was no 
reserve-fund on which to draw in time of war (see § 51), 
military and naval expenses could not be properly met except 
by imposing a property-tax (eicgopa) on the citizens. Such 
a tax was regarded as a species of extraordinary liturgy, and 
was submitted to with great reluctance. As far as possible, 
it was evaded, and in the consequent failure of Athens to 
pay her troops lay another cause of her inefficiency in war 
(see § 8). 

Athenian Legislative Bodies. 

The Athenians had two legislative bodies, the BovAy and 
the éxxAnoia. Of these, the former was composed of five 
hundred men, fifty from each tribe, annually chosen by lot. 
Thus the Boulé fell into ten tribal groups, and these took 
turns, each for a tenth part of the year, in assuming the chief 
responsibilities of the entire body. During this period of pre- 
cedence the members of the group were called prytanes, 
whence their term of office went by the name of prytany. 
Out of the number of the prytanes a president (érurrarys) 
was daily chosen, who, in earlier times, acted as chairman in 
the meetings of the Boulé and the Ecelésia ; but, in the fourth 
century, this epistatés chose nine proédri from the nine tribes 
other than his own, and from among the proédri, finally, 
another epistatés was chosen, who presided in both houses. 


58 Besides being charged with various administrative func- 


tions connected especially with the department of finance, 
the Boulé had for its business to initiate the discussions of 
the Ecclésia. No subject could constitutionally come before 
the latter body, until it had been first taken up by the former, 
and a recommendation in regard to it had been there voted 
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and embodied in the form of a mpoBovhevpa, or preliminary 
decree. As a legislative body, the Boulé could do no more 
than this. 


The all-powerful agency in the Athenian constitution was 59 


the popular assembly or éxxAyoia. All adult male citizens 
_ were entitled to be present at the meetings of the Ecclésia, but 

although there were about 20,000 of these, the number actually 
_ present was probably seldom more than 6,000 or 8,000. The 
usual place of meeting was the so-called Pnyx, whose precise 
location is a matter of controversy. Regular sessions of the 
_ Ecclésia were held four times in each prytany, and extra ses- 
sions, if necessary, could be summoned by the prytanes, or 
by the generals through the prytanes. 


The meeting was opened with sacrifice and prayer. The 60 


 epistatés then proposed (xpor:Oévar) the subject of debate, 
and read the probouleuma. The people then voted whether 
- to concur in this recommendation, or to deliberate (cxozeiy or 
_ BovreverGar) further on the matter. In the latter case, a crier 
~ ealled upon whoever would to give his advice (cupPovdcde). 
Any citizen, except such as were under deprivation of civil 
rights (éryzéa) for certain crimes and misdemeanors, was at 
liberty to speak, though naturally there were only a few whose 
talents and training fitted them to address so large and tur- 
bulent a gathering. These few were called the customary 
speakers (oi ciwfdres), or simply the orators (oi A€yovres), or 
those coming forward (oi zapidvres). He who wished to 
speak rose from his seat (dévacrjvar), went forward (aprévar) 
to the orator’s platform, and gave his opinion (yvwpyy or & 
i yiyvocke aropyvacba.), accompanying his speech, if he chose, 
with a written motion (ypdédev), either modifying or opposing 
the rejected probouleuma. When the discussion was ended, 
the various motions were set before the people, who voted in 
_ general by show of hands (xetporoveiv, émtxerporoveiv, yniler- 
Ga). The decision (4 éoge) of the majority was declared by 
the epistatés, and waz then recorded and deposited with the 
public archives. Pare Oe 
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Some Features of the Style of Demosthenes. 


61 A speech by a great Athenian orator was, in general, writ- 
ten out beforehand, and delivered from memory; and if the 
exigencies of the public occasion made additions or alterations 
necessary, these extemporized passages were, in the final 
revision of the speech by the hand of its author, so elaborated 
and assimilated to the context as not to be distinguishable by 
any marks of style. Now one of the most characteristic fea- 
tures of Greek oratory, both as addressed to present audi- 
ences, and, still more, as bequeathed in written form to 
posterity, was an extreme care in the choice and arrangement 
of words, —a care which, at the present day, is to be found 
only in poetry. The speeches of Demosthenes, constituting, 
as they do, the highest achievement of Greek oratorical art, 
exhibit this exquisite finish of style in a degree which only 
Greek ears could adequately appreciate, but which is still 
magical for our own. The presence of this quality makes 
itself felt by even a cursory reader, and becomes more and 
more striking on attentive study. Especially noteworthy is 
Demosthenes’s observance of two stringent rules designed to 
secure smoothness and dignity of style, one of which rules 
had been imposed upon oratorical prose by the influential 
rhetorician Isokrates, while the other was seemingly original 
with Demosthenes himself. They were, to avoid hiatus, and 
to avoid a succession of more than two short syllables. Excep- 
tions to the former rule were permitted by our orator only. 
after the article, the relative pronoun, and a few common 
particles ; to the latter, only in the middle of single words, 
like yevdevos, or in close combinations, like 6 wéAepos, and 
then only rarely. It is to be observed, however, that as in 
poetry the final syllable of a verse is unrestricted as to, quan- 
tity, and hiatus is permitted between the end of one verse 
and the beginning of the next, so, in the practice of Demos- 
thenes, the two rules above given do not apply where a pause 
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occurs in the delivery; also, that in most texts, the present 
one included, many elisions, crases, and aphereses which 
were made in speaking are left unindicated, so as to produce 
apparent, but only apparent, cases of hiatus; and that slight 
orthographical errors, such as the mistaken insertion of the v 
movable, have introduced apparent violations of the rhythmi- 
cal law. Thus, to illustrate these remarks, the first words 
of the First Philippic were pronounced, Ei piv wept xawvod 
Twos Tpdyparos mpoitiber Gvdpes “APnvaior déyew, while in the 
second section of the same oration the hiatus after ga is 
justified by the pause, and that after ra is one of the sort 
which, as above stated, Demosthenes did not scruple to 
allow himself. The évexa of § 3 ought probably to be written 
civexa, and it is not until we reach the word ¢ofepdv in the 
same section that we encounter an unmistakable case of three 
short syllables in succession. Contrast this with the style of 
such writers as Plato or Xenophon, and the difference will 
immediately become evident. — 


In the structure of his sentences, Demosthenes exhibits 62 


every gradation from simplicity to complexity. Contrast, for 
instance, the extended but artistic and lucid periods into 
which the procwmia of the accompanying orations are cast, 
with the short, nervous sentences of impassioned passages 
like Phil. I, 10. Of metaphor, and rhetorical ornament gen- 
erally, we find only a sparing use. One favorite means em- 
ployed by the orator for emphasizing an idea deserves to be 
noticed, that, namely, of coupling synonymous words. The 


eldqre Kal Oedonobe of Phil. I, 3, is a typical example, and 


others may be found on nearly every page. Often, as in the 
case quoted, there seems to be no intentional discrimination 
of meanings; often, however, the second-of the two words is 
a more special and precise term than the first, and is most 
appropriately rendered into English by an adverbial word 
or phrase, e.g. Phil. I, 1, rparre kal Bidlerar; and often, 
finally, one of the two is a figurative, and the other a usual, 
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expression for the same idea, e.g. Phil. III, 28, xaxas d:a- 
xe(ucba Kal Siopwpvypeba, Phil. III, 12, vorodor cat oracualovow. 

It is not because of the cogency of their logic, or the riches 
of their thought, that so high a rank is assigned to the speeches 
of Demosthenes. Their chains of reasoning are simpie, and 
not always convincing; there is in them no profound political 
wisdom; they share, in one word, that inferiority in variety 
and value of subject-matter which characterizes all ancient 
literature in comparison with modern. But in their power to 
stir the feelings, — a power ever controlled by a perfect taste, 
— they stand as models for all time. And it is by reading 
the original Greek, without translating, that this eloquence 
can be best appreciated. 


The following works are recommended to the student : — 

Grote, History of Greece, Chaps. LXVI-XC, XCV. 

Curtius, History of Greece, Vol. V. 

Thirlwall, History of Greece, Chaps. XLI-XLVI, LVI. 

Brodribb, Demosthenes (in the series of Ancient Classics for 
English Readers). 

Lord Brougham, Dissertation on the Eloquence of the An- 
cients, and Inaugural Address. 

Jebb, Attic Orators, Introduction, and Vol. II, pp. 397-416. 

Jebb, Primer of Greek Literature. 

Miller and Donaldson, History of Greek Literature, ‘Chap. 
XLI. 
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A XN a 
OnBalwv "Exivoyv adypnta; Kat voy émt Bulay- 0 * 
. ¥ a A 
35 Tlous mopeveTas Tuppdxovs OvTAas; OVX Dwar, Eo 
Ss > ‘\ , \ , »¥ , 
Tada, A\Aa Xeppovycov THY pmeylaTnv Eye TOkW 
Kapdiey ; tavta toivuy maaxovTes amavtes pé\)o- 
as , .) ‘\ ‘\ 7 
pev kat paraxilduePa Kal mpdos tods mAnoiov 
Bréropev, amurtovvTes adj dows, OV TO TavTas 1 

a lal 9 lal 
Has adukovvTt. Kaitou TOY aTacW aoEAy@S OUT 

, , ¥ > \ 2? # ee Ss ee 
Xpopevov ti oteo be, ereidav Kal va nudv éExdo- 

TOV KUPLOS YEVYTAL, TL TOLpoELW ; 
ee ¥ , > ‘ »¥ , \ 
36 Tu oty QlTLovy TOVTwVL ; OV yap avev hoyov KGL 
8 / ae. ¥ /f>? 4 > ec rd ‘\ 
uxalas aitias ovre TOM” ovtws etxov EToim~ws Tmpods 2 — 
ehevbepiav ot "EXdnves, ovTE VUY mpds TO Sovdevew. 
= A oa ies S ¥ rf) a > - ~ 
qv Te TOT, HY, @ avdpes AOnvaton, év Tals TOV TOd- 
Lov Siavotats, 6 vdv ovK EoTw, 5 Kal Tod Tepadv 
€xpatnoe TAovTOU Kat e\evOépay Aye THY “ENAAda 

‘\ ¥ / ¥ n 
Kal OUTE Vavaxias ovTEe mELHS pays OVOEULaS HT- 2% 

f a a 8 > \ 9 , Sh. 
C\.  TaT0, vuv amohwhos amtavTa hedvwarvTar Kal ava 
mg or 
\U 37 Kat Kdétw remoinke TdvTa TA Tpdypata. TL obv Hv 
A ‘ . lal »” 
TOvTO ; TOUS Tapa Tov apyew Bovrtopevav H Sdia- 
¢ » c tA 
plcipew THv “EAdda yprypara hayBavovras darav- 
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3 ld \ Pa Ss SS lal 
Tes Eigour, Kal xaheroTaTov Av TO SwpodoKodvTa 
> gy ‘\ / , lal 
eeheyyPnvar, Kat Tywpia peyioty TodToy éké- 
halov. Tov otv Kaipov ExdoTov TOV TpaypydTor, 
es > 
oy » TUxN ToddaKIs TapacKevdla, odK Fv Tpla- 
c0at rapa Tav heyovTwr ovdé TAY OTpaTYYyoOWTUD, 
> \ b. X\ > ua iz / SOX % XN 
ovde THY Tpos adAxdous Spdvo.ay, ovde THY Tpods 
‘ vd ®. ‘\ 4 > , 3 > 
TOvS Tupavvous Kat Tovs BapBapovs amuotiay, ovd 
9 rn > 7 ”~ a es 3 > 
Ows TovodToy ovdev. vuv 8 dmavl aomep €& adyo- 
pas exrrémpata TavTa, avreconKtat S€ avtl TovTwr, 
vp av aardhwde Kal veardonke 7 “EdAds. Tadta & 
€ott ti; Gyros, et Tis eitndé T+ yédws, av dpo- 
A iy x , > as oF 4 > 
hoyn* pioos, Gv TovToLs Tis EruTysia* Tada mavO 
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\ ce ‘al ‘\ i“ ‘\ ia Ah 
Kal copatev mAnOos Kal xpnpatwv Kal THS addAns 
iat > / \ > = e ¥ > s 
KataoKeuns adUovia, kat TANG ois ay Tis toxve 
X / ud cal bd XN id ‘ 4 
Tas TONES te hgegeed amact Kal mew Kat peila 
éoti TOV TOTE TOANG. GAN aravTa TavT aypyoTa, 
admpaxra., ssh ide Um TOV THOVWTHOV BD ic ise 


v 


"Ort & ovTw Tar’ EXEL, TO pev vuv opare Ontrov 41 


nw ~ A nw 

Kal ovdey “ov mpoodeiae pdptupos* Ta 0° &v Tots 
» fa) ag Y > , > — § 4 Ai > 
dvobev ypdovois 67t Tavaytia eiyer, €y@ Ondo, ov 
2 ‘Kj 

hoyous euavrov héywr, adda ypdppara Tov Tpoyo- 

lal ia) > / 

vov Tov vpeTepov, & KEWou Katéevto eis aTHAnV 


xahknv ypdbavres cis axpomoduw. «” A pOutos,” 42 


nov, “6 Uv0dvaxros Zeheirys diripios Kal Tohé- 
ies TOU kag ov TOU ‘AOyvaiow Kal TOV Tyee 


_ avros kal aoa ei 7 i] airia i ahaa ov iy 


— raur éyeveto* ‘ ‘OTL TOV Xpuoov TOV €K Mydov eis 


ba: , ¥ cy) AIRS As 8 ONS , 
Tehomrovynaov nyayy: TAVUT €OTL TA VP4ppaTa. 
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A 2 QZ A 
43 Noyilea Oe 51) pds Oedv, Tis Hv TOP H Sudvora TOV 
> , A / “A Vg xa A XX 3&7 
AOnvalwv Tav Tore TadTA ToLovYTwY, H Ti TO a€i- 
wpa. éxetvou Zeheirnv twa “ApOp.ov Sovdrov Bacr- 
“~ a ~ 
héws (7 yap Zédeud ear. THS “Acias), OTe TO 
iy A 2 4 > / 
Seomdrn Svaxovav xpvatov nyayev eis Ilehomrovvn- 
> > 4 > \ e ~ > 4 x: 
cov, ovk “AOyvale, €xOpov avtav avéypapay Kat 
44 Tov Tuppdayev, adTov Kal yévos, Kal aTious. TOU- 
ra ‘ > aA + i xX rd > , 
to 8 éotiv ovk Hy ay TIS OVTWOL PyoELEY aTiYmlay* 
, \ A re “ > , Be > ‘ 
ti yap 7@ Zedeity, Tov “APnvatov Kowov el pH 
pelé€ew euehrev ; Add’ Ev Tots HhoviKos yéeypamrar 
, Caan Weg \ S be ey , S , 
vomos, UTép av av pr S1d@ Sixas hovov diKdoa- 
“ce \ ¥ > af ‘ec , 2 A ‘ 
ofa, “Kal arysos,” dnoi, “teOvarw.” Tovto dy 
héyer, KaBapov Tov TovT@Y Twa azroKTelvavTa elvaL. 
45 ovKouv évduilov éxetvor THS TavTwy Tov “ENjvev 
cwrnpias avrois érpehytéov elvars od yap ay av- 
Lal ¥ » > 4 ~ > a 
Tous ewedev, e& Tis ev IlekomOvVyo@ Twas wveEtTaL 
Kal duapbeipe, wn TovO drohkapBdvovow: éxdda- 
Cov 8 ovTw Kal éryuwpovrto ods atofowTo, wate 
Kal oTyndtras movety. €k O€ TOUTwY ElKOTwS TA TOV 
e , > A , , > e , 
E\Myvev iv t@ BapBapw doBepa, ovK 6 BapBa- 
46 pos Tots “"EAAnow. GAN’ od viv: ov yap ovrws 
¥ Pp A ¥ \ \ A » \ ry i 
exe? vets ovte Tpds TA TOLADTA OVTE mpds TAXA, 
> ‘ A“ ¥ 4 » > > lol 
GNXa ws; ElTM@ ; KEeNEVETE KAL OUK dpyueta De ; 
. 7 3. 4 \ “A 
47 “Kote toivuy tis evOns Adyos mapa Tav TApa- 
0. -~ 0 / ‘\ , e ¥ ¥ 
pubic Gar Bovrtouévav thy mohw, ws apa ovmTw 
, , e 
Didurros €otw otot ror joav Aakedatpdoriot, ot Oa- 
‘4 \ ia \ A 
AaTTns sev HpXov Kal yns amraons, Bacréa S€ cvp- 
ty € la > > \ 3 E > > ie 
faxov elyov, vpioraro 8 ovdév avdrovs* ad’ ops 
npvvato KaKewous 9 TOs Kal ovdK dvnpTacOn. 
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eyo S€ amavrwy ws Eros eimew Today cians 
éeridocw, Kat ovdev épotwv dvtwv Tav Vvov ToIs Tpé6- 
TEpov, ovdey Tyodpat Théov % TA TOD Toheuov 
KexunjoOa. Kai éridedwxevar. mpatov pev yap 
> - , , XN / X\ ¥ 
aKkovw Aaxedatpovious TOTe Kal TavTas TOs aAdouS 
TérTapas pnvas } TévTe, THY wpaiay avTynv, éuBa- 
hovras Gy Kai Kakdoavras THY ydpay émAdiTaIs Kal 
ToNTLKOIS OTpaTevpacw avaywpeW én olKoU Td4- 
w+ ovtw 8 dpyaiws eiyov, paddov S€ zoduriKas, 
y > ‘A , > lal > > XN > 4 
@ITE ovoe XpHudTwv avetcbar Tap’ ovdevds Ode, 
> > > / / ‘ a Xx , 

aN’ civat vouimoy TWA KaL Tpoparvyn Tov TddEpLOV. 


48 


vuvi 8 dpare ev SyTov Ta TAEtoTA TOS Tpoddras 49 


dohwhexoras, ovdev 8 ex maparafews ovdé pdyns 
, > 7. 4 , > s ~ ‘A 

yryvopevov + axovere 5€ Dilurmov ody TO ddrayya 

émhitav ayew Badilovf dror Bovdera, ara TO 

wiovs, imméas, to€dras, E€vovs, Toovroy é&npry- 

’ , > ‘ > 3. % vA x 

aba otpardoredov. eredav 8 én tovrous mpods 

lal ta) ‘ \ nw 

vorourTas €v avtols TpoaTéon Kal pydels Urep THs 

xopas Sv amotio ein, pnxavypar émuotyoas 

mohwopkel. Kal ovwrd Hépos Kai xeava, ws Ov- 

A 

dev Siadéper, ovd éotiv e€aiperos wpa Tis, Hv 
lal ‘ 

Siareirer. Tatra pevro. wavras eiddtas Kat oyt- 

la > “~ 4 ‘ /, > * 

Copévous ov Set tpocécbar Tov modemov els THY 

> N aA 
xXdpav, ovd’ eis THY evievay THY TOD TOTE Tpds 
AaxeSayoviovs toheuov Bdérovtas €xtpayn\vo O7- 
a , 

vat, GAN as ex mreiatov duvddrrecba Tots mpay- 

9 7 A 

pact Kal tals mapacKevais, Orws oikofey py 

an Ss fd 

KWhoETaL TKOTOWTAS, OvXL cUpTaKévTas Siayo- 
‘ 

vileoOar. mpos pev yap modemov toda duce 
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A ¥ > » 
mreoverty pal hyuiv indpye, av wep, @ avdpes 
lal ee 4 inl > al 
"AOnvator, rovety COéhapey & Se, n Pos THS EKeEl- 
"4 4 sd \ 4 ¥ ANN 4 
vou xapas, hs ayew Kal pépew eote TohAny Kat 
nm wn 7 > Lal >” 
Kakos Tow, GAa pupia: eis O€ ayava apewov 
HOV eKEWos HOKYTAL. 
cat se pd x a a , -. a. » 
53 Ov LOvov dé det radra VlyV@oKEW, OVOE TOLS Ep- 
5 a > , 6 wn “A Ag) DOs ~~ 
yous exewov aptverOar Tots TOU Tohepov, aAAG Kat 
A A ne , Bc se. om eee 
TO oyiop@ Kal TH Siavoia Tovs Tap vYuly UTEP 
lal ial 9 > 
avtov éyovtas pronoa, &vOvovpévovs oT’ ovK 
a aA \ d 
Evert TOV THS TOEwsS EyOpav KpaTHoM, mpl av 
a A “A , 
TOUS EV AUTH TH TOEL KOAAONTE VTNPETOUVTAS EKEL- 
54.vous. 6 pa Tov Alia Kat tTovs addouvs Oeods ov 
"A c A A > 3 = lal > Lal 
SuryoeaDe pets Tounoa, add eis ToVTO adiyHe 
7 *» 4 a > A , , 
poplas ) Tapavolas Hh ovK EXw TL heyw (7oAAaKIS 
‘ ¥ t Pie , ‘ A “A , 
yap ewoy’ érehydvfe Kai tovtTo doBetcOar, wy Te 
Sauoviov TA Tpdypata édawvyn), WaTE Novdopias, 
POdvov, TKapLparos, HS Twos av TUYNTE Ever’ aiTias, 
p) , , a 202 3 ’ A » 
avOpadrrous pucbwrovs, dv odd dv apynbetev error 
@S OUVK Eliot To”OvTOL, héyew KedeVeTE, Kal yehaTe, 
»” la \ > , “~ 4 
55 dv Tia Novdopnfecw. Kal odyi tw TovTo Sewdr, 
, x , > \ \ \ , > 
kaimep dv Sewdv: ahha Kal pera mrelovos aada- 
elas Toditever Oar SedHxare TovTos 7) Tos b7éep 
c a , 4 , 9 
bpav éyovow. Kaitou Oedoacbe ooas oupdo- 
pas mapackevaler TO Ta ToLovTwv eHéhew aKpo- 
lal y ees A P. ¥ 
acOa. é&w S epya & wavtes eioeo Oe. 
56 "Hoay & “O\Wv0m tev &v Tots Tpdypact Twes 
\ , ‘ , > c “~ > ‘4 x 
pev Dirtrov. kat mav0? wanpetodvTes ekeive, TwWes 
Q ec lal , \ 7 x 4, ce 
d€ of Tod Bedtiorou Kal dmws pu) Sovlevcovew ot 
moNirar mpatrovTes. mdoTEpor 52) THY Twarpida éé- 
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aN 5 a , ‘ c fa aN a 
aheoov ; 7) TOTEpoL TOUS imméas Tpovdocay, Gv 
mpodofevtwv “Odvvos amd eto ; of Ta Didtamov 
~ ‘\ -. > e 4 ‘ \ 
ppovowrtes Kal Or Hv 1H Tod Tos Ta BéATLCTA 
héyovtas cvKodarrovvtes Kat diaBaddovtes ovTws, 
@oTe Tov Y "Atro\wvidyy Kat éxBadet 6 SHpuos 6 
Tav “‘Odvrbiwv éxeic On. 

Ov Toivwy mapa TovTors pdvoy 7d os TovTO 
TdvTA Kaka eipydoato, ado & ovdapov: adN 
ev “Eperpia, émed1) dahdayevtos II\ourapyov Kat 

A 4 x ial > ‘ , \ ‘\ id 

tov Eévav 6 Shwos lye THY TOW Kal Tov TlopOpdr, 

c NX 372 © A \ , ASSN , 

ol pev eb vas Hyov Ta Tpdypata, ot S émi Didur- 
> 6 7 4 ‘ ~ las e 
mov. akovovtes S€ TovTwy Ta Toda paddov ob 
Tahaimwpor Kat Svorvyxeis “Eperpueis teevTavres 
> 4 ‘x ec Xx ¢ ” w. > lol 
ereicOnaoav Tovs uTép avTav héyovras éxBahew. 
Kal yap Tow Tépias ‘Imrdvucoy cvppayos avrots 

4 ‘ 2 I ‘ / ~ lol 

@iduros Kat E&vous X'ALous, TA TELYN TEpLEt\\E TOV 
A “A 9 
IlopOov Kai tpets Katéotnoe Tupavvous, “Immap- 

> , A x Cote 
xov, Avropédorta, Kiettapyxov * KQL PETA TAUT 
a \ A 4 
e€ehyjaxey ex THS xwpas Sis 70n Bovdopevous 
« 
oalerba. 
Kai ri det ra odd Adyerw ; GAN’ ev "Oped Brrs- 
‘ = ‘ 
atiéns pev erpatte Didirm@m Kat Méurmos kat 
lal gy lal 
Lwxparns Kat Odas Kat *Ayamatos, oumep viv 
¥ \ : \ nA 3 4.) 7 
eyovot THY Tokw (Kal TavT YoEcay azravres), 
‘\ > e Lo) > > 
Evdpatos dé 71s, avOpwrros Kat Tap’ uw mor ev- 
Q a 
Odde oikyoas, dws €devHepor Kal pndevds Sov)ou 
7 Ls 
€covTat. ovTos TA pev adda ws vBpilero Kal mpo- 
an ‘ x x Pa 
exndaxilero vo Tov Sypov, ToAha ay ein éyew: 
> A AQ , ial e £ > 45 & e 
EviauT@ O€ TpOTEpoy THs alwcews EvederEev WS TpO- 
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> > A > ral 
Sdérnv Tov Diiorisyy Kal Tods per’ abrod, aicBo- 
\ » 
pevos & mpatrovow. ovotpadévtes € avOpwmor 
‘ ‘ X ¥ / X 
Tohhot Kat yopnyov Eexovtes DidiumTov Kat mpuTa- 
“~ > ‘\ la 
vevomevo, ardyovot Tov Evdpaiov eis TO Seapwr77- 
lal + Af 
61 piov ws ouvtapatrovta THy TOdW. dpa Sé TavO 
c A e Le) > las > ‘\ Lal A“ 9 0. lal 
6 Sjpmos 6 Tav “Opetav, dv7i Tod TO pev. BonOew, 
la , ‘ 
tovs 8 dmoruptavicat, Tols pev ovK w@pyilero, TOV 
& émirydewv tavtra mabe edn Kat eméxaiper. 
s law 4 * e A ee a ‘4 /, > aN 
pera TAVO ot péev em eEovoias droaons nBovdovTo 
€mparrov oTws H TOUS AnPOHoeraL, Kal KaTETKEV- 
4 \ nw Lal Se nw »” » 6 
alovto Thy mpakw: tav dé moka e& Tis ataGorro, 
SF \ ? X > A = ¥ 
€olya Kal Katerém\nKTO, TOY Evdpatov, ola ema- 
4 9 > > ¢ “4 9 
Oe, peuvnpévor. ovtw 8 aOdiws diekewTo, woTe 
ov mpdrepov éTd\pnoer, ovdels To”LOvTOV KAKO 
mpoo.dvtTos pnéar dwvyv, mpw SvacKkevacdpevor 
Tpos TA Telyn TpooHerav ol To€uvols THVLKAVTA 
628° of ev Huvvovro, ot Sé mpovdidocav. ths dé 
TOhEwWS OUTWS aoVONS aiaypa@s Kal KaK@s ol pev 
»” aw 
apxovet Kal Tupavvovat, Tos TéTe GdLoVTas av- 
\* Ny Path > a € / € fa xa »*F ; 
TOUS Kal TOV Evppatov EToiwous OTLOvY TroLEly ovTAS 
X \ > /, A \ > cd c > 
tovs pev €kBadovres, Tods dé aaoxteivartes, 6 8 
Eigpatos €KEWOS dmeapatey EauTov, Pye paptu- 
pioas Ort Kal Sixatws Kal Kafapas brep TOV mohu- 
TOV avteorance DidirTy. 
63 Tt ovv mor’ airor, Baunater tows, TO Kal Tovs 
> , \ 
OdvvOiovs Kat tods “Eperpuets kal tovs “Opetras 
9 
nd.ov mpds Tods tbrép Pidirmov déyovras exew F 
. lal 
Tovs Umeép EavTa@v ; Omep Kal wap vply, dtu Tots 
x e \ la 
pev umep Tov Bedriorov héyovaw ovdé Bovdopé- 
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¥ 27 N , IQ 5 in N N 
VOLS VEOTW EVLOTE TPOS Kap OvSEY EiTEY + TA yap 
4 > > 4 Lal 
Tpaypat avaykn oKoTew Oras TwOyoerar: ot 
4 ow. e 
€v avtois ols xapilovra, Duiia7w cupmparrovow. 
eto pépew exéhevov, ot S ovdev Sety epacay* tro\e- 
om ‘\ X 
pew Kal pn morevev, ot S ayew ecipyrny, ews 
eykatehnpOnoay. Tadda Tov avTov TpdTOV oipat 
mav?’, wa pn Kal? Exacta héyw: ot per, ed’ ots 
fal n> Y¥ eo 9 a ¥ 
XaptovrTat, TavT eheyov, oi 8, €€ av epeddov oo- 
OjyoecOar. odda d€ Kai Ta TeAevTAla OdY OUTWS 
> \ ‘\ 4, > X > i ec x - 
ovee pos Xap ovde 8’ dyvovay of Todo spoci- 
> > e if > \ La 4 
eto, ad vroKatakhwopevor, ered) Tots oAoLS 
yttacba evoputlov. 6 vy Tov Ala Kai Tov “Amdod\\w 
dé5 Eee X , € A > ‘ 299.4 > 
oua eyo py TaOnTe dpeis, emevdavy cidjTE éx- 
hoyrlopevor pndev ev vpiv evov. Kattou yy ‘yevorro 
7 a ae 8 > ee ‘ , : ie 4 
per, ® avdpes “APnvaion, Ta mpdypat év TovT@- 
teOvavas dé pupidKkis KpeitTov 7} KohaKeia TL ToLN- 
oat Piiizmov. Kadyv y ot mod\dol-viv arrehydpa- 
ow “OQpevrav xdpw, ore Tots Pidtrrov pirous 
érérpeav avtovs, Tov S Evdpatov éafow* Kary 
> c nn e > v4 9 ‘\ \ e Vd 
y 6 Shpos 6 “Eperpi€wv, or Tovs pev vperépous 
mpea Bes arprace, Krertdpyy & évédoxe airov 
Sovievovol ye pactiyovpevor Kal oarropevor. 
Kahas Ohuvbiav édeicato tav Tov pev Aacbervn 
9 , A Qa > Oy (5 
immapxov xEelpoTovycdvrwv, Tov dé ‘Arrohhwvidny 
> / lA % if ‘ lal 2X. , 
€xBahovrwv. pwpia kal kaxia Ta ToLavTa edmilew, 
a \ a 
Kal Kakas BovXevopevous Kal pydev @y tpooyKer 
lal > , b] ‘ wn e \ lal 3 0 A 
mouew €Oédovtas, add\a ToY vrEep Tov EeXUpav 
lal 
heydvrwv axpowpévovs, TyLKadrny yyeoOar Tow 
b ee} x , S x» € aA > 5 BY 
oikely TO péyeHos, wate pnd ay OTL Wy OEWwov 
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a > 4, 9 ve 
68 metoecOar. Kal pny KaKEewWo ye aloypov, vaTEpoV 
lal an ?, is 
mor’ ciel, “tis yap dv wnOn TavTa yevéoOat ; vy 
x , ¥ \ x As ra Bs ge ‘ 
Tov Ala, der yap TO Kal TO TOLNTUL, KAL TO }47) TOL- 
Lal a 
foo. odda ay eizew exorey “OhvvOor viv, a 
8 pay 
Tor el mpoeidovto, ovK Gv ama@dovto* TON Gy 
"Opetrar, ToAka Doxels, ToAAA TOV dzrohwhoTwv 
69 ekacTo.. adda Ti TovTaV odehos avTois; Ews av 
4 ‘ 4 »¥ lal »* > » > 
colntat TO oKddos, av Te peclov av T €hatTOV 7, 
» 
ToTe Xpy) Kal vavTnv Kal KuvBepyyTny Kal. TavT av- 
een 7 > a. oe fe ¢ A 3 
Spa éEns mpoOvmous evar, Kat Orws pHP Exav pyT 
aKwv pndes dvatpaber, ToUTO oKoTreta Oar emevday 
ey de e 0 aN ¢€ , , ¢ 5 , XN 
70 0€ y UVadaTTa uTEpaXyH, PAaTALOS yY GTOVOyH. Kat 
coca , > » iS > a 9 > N ca 
Hpets Tov, @ avdpes “APnvator, ews Expev THOL, 
/ , ¥” > I~ , > - 
Tow peyiotny exovTes, dpopuas mreiotas, afiopa 
, , a , tf , Xd ¥ 
KANN TOV, —TL TOL@MEV; TAAL TLS 7€as av tows 
> 4 , 3 ‘ ‘ ~ /> > “~ X\ , 
épatnoeav Kabnta. eyo vy AU ép@, Kat yparo 
dé, date Gv Bovlyce xeipotovycere. avtTol Tpa- 
Tov amvvouevor Kal TapacKkevalopuevor, Tpinpect 
Kal Xpypacr Kal oTpatidtais éyw: (Kal yap av 
9 8n 8 , x ¢ »* 
amavtes Onmou Oovievew TvyKxwpyowow ot addou, 
71 Huw y dep THs e\evbepias dywricréov *) TadTa 81) 
TAVTA AUTOL TaperKevacpevo Kal TopoavTes a- 
» an n 
vepa Tods adAdous 7On Tapakadaper, Kal Tods TadTa 
8 8 ip 3 , , Dies X& a 4 
woakovtas exméuTape mpéeoBes, Ww éay pev zret- 
OTE, KoWwrods ExnTEe Kal TOV KWdvVeY Kal TOV 
> ji , ¥ 8 4 > de la , > 
avahwpatev, av Tu déy, El S€ 44H, KPOvoUS ye EuTroL- 
lal A 4, 
72 NTE TOs Tpaypacw. €me.dy) yap eat Tpds avdpa 
\ \ 
Kal ovxt uverTtdéans TOEws ioydv 6 TOdELOS, 
Oe ae ees ig ¢ y A 
ovde TOUT axpnaTov, ovd al mépvor mpeoBetar 
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A \ TL > s > A b,\ 7 a 
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> ‘ .! 
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> , > ~ 3 A \ ae ee Tole Pe J 
ETOLnoapev ETLOXEW EKEWov Kal wyT em "AuBpa- 
ma > “ ~ > > , c aA > 
kiav éOety pyr és Ilehordvvncov Sppjoa. ov 
peta. héyw pydev aitods brép adtav avayKatov 
€O€dovras Trovetv Tods GAAovs Tapakahely: Kal yap 
¥ “a n 
evnOes Ta. oixeta abtods mpoeuevous Tav ahdoTpior 
, An 
dackew KydecGa, Kal Ta TapdvTa TEpiopavTas 
vrép Tav peddvT@V Tods adovs PoBelv. od héyw 
“ > ‘\ ™ \ > # eg > > 
tavta, adda Tos pev &v Xeppovyjiow ypypat azo- 
aoréd\iew dypi Sety kai Tada Coa aEvwvor TroLEw, 
avtovs d¢ tapacKevdlec Oa, Tous & addovs “EAXN- 
vas cvyKahe, cuvayew, didaoKew, voverew + Tadr’ 
ET ‘ / > 4 > 4 € , e ~ e€ 4 
€oTi Toews akiopa éxovons HdiKov tw wWrapye. 
ei 8 oleobe Xadxidéas tiv “Ehddda cadcew 7 
Meyapéas, pets 8° arodpdcccba Ta Tpdypara, 
ovK 6p0as oiecbe+ ayamrytov yap, av avToi od- 
Cavrat TovTwy exacTo.. GAN dpw TovTO Tpak- 
Téov* tpi ot mpdyovot TOUTO TO yépas EKTHTAVTO 
‘ 4 ‘ A \ 4, , 
Kal Katé\urov peTa TOAAOV Kal peydhov KWdivor. 
ei 8 & Bovderar Lytav exaotos Kabedeira, Kal 
Ores pydev avTos Tornoe. KOTO, TPOTOV peEv 
Oe / Ae 4 X , x d5€0 
ovee py of evpy TOvs TOLnTOVTAS, EreiTa déd0LKA 
9 \ as y 5 Me 6 es 
Ores pn av aya, ooa ov Bovddopueba, srovew 
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TovTav yryyouevav: eb O€ Tis EXEL TOUTWY BEXTLO, 
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PAkT I.— PREPARATORY WARNINGS AND ENCOURAGEMENTS, §§ 1-12. 
ParT II. — PRACTICAL RECOMMENDATIONS, §§ 13-30. 
Part III, — SUPPLEMENTARY ARGUMENTS AND APPEALS, §§ 31-51. 
I,—a. Exordium: The orator apologizes for taking precedence of older 
speakers, § 1. 
6. The situation of Athens, though disgraceful, is not hopeless, § 2. 
> c. The heroic achievements of the city in the past are an encouragement 
for the future; while, on the other hand, Philip has shown himself 
an enemy too dangerous to be neglected, § 3. 
: d, Philip was not daunted at the outset of his career by his inferiority in 


g- 


strength to Athens. Athens, by imitating his example, will meet 
with a success like his, §§ 4-8. 


. But the consequences of continued neglect will be fatal, §§ 9-12... 


. Prothesis: Statement of subjects to be discussed, and request for a 


deliberate hearing, §§ 13-15, - 
Such preparations ought to be made that, when necessity arises, a sud- 
den expedition may be made against Philip, §§ 16-18. 


. Above all, a small, permanent force ought to be organized, — one- 


fourth to be Athenians, three-fourths mercenaries, §§ 19-22, 


. Justification of the smallness of the force, and of its composition, 


§§ 23-27. 


. Estimate of expenses, aad statement of ways and means, §§ 28-30. 


. Geographical considerations which reinforce the demand for a perma 


nent force to hover near the Macedonian coast, §§ 31-32. 


. The good results which will flow from the adoption of the measures 


recommended, §§ 33-34. 
The folly of waiting till the hour of need before making military prep- 
arations, §§ 35-41. 


. Philip’s restless activity is a sign of divine favor toward the Atheni- 


ans, § 42, 


. Who are again conjured to participate perSonally in military affairs, 


§§ 43-46. 
Only so can justice be done to the generals, and the habit of idle gos- 
sip be put down, §§ 47-50. 
Peroration: The orator has spoken plainly, in the hope of doing good, 
§ 51. 
51 
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1.— For the technical terms used in this section, see I. § 60. — 
El...r€yew, If, men of Athens, some new matter were the subject of de- 
bate. «i xpovribero implies ov rporifera. The action of the presiding 
officer denoted by zporidéva: is here thought of as continuing during 
the discussion. If it had been thought of as consisting merely in 
the announcement of the subject, et mpovréy would have been used. 
With the conception here adopted, cf. Isok. viii, 15: wapeAnAvfa 
aropavotmevog & TryXaVW yuyvookuy Tepl Ov ol mpuTdve¢ Tporiéaory. — 
émioxav, having waited. The following ay is repeated with jyov and 
éxepounv. H. 873 a; G. 212, 2 (not H. 803 b; G. 211).— ray elwOo- 
Tov: SC. yrouny arodaivecbar. — dmrepyvavto. G. 239, 2; M. 66, 3; ef. 
the construction in final clauses, H. 742. — dmép dv= irép totter imép 
ov, and imép = epi. H. 633 b, end; G. p. 238.—-modAdkis mporepov. 
The assembly had had to take measures in regard to Philip re- 
peatedly. I. 15-18, 21-23. — kal mpdros dvactds, though I have risen 
first. For xai, see H. 795 f; G. 277, N. 1 (b).—ék...xpdvovr. See 
below, § 2. — dy a. The expression édec av (yp av) eivac implies 
ov dei (xpq) elvat, while édec (yp7v) eivac generally implies ovK éorw, but 
is sometimes used in the sense of édec Gv (yp7yv av) elvar. Cf. M. 49, 
2, N. 8, and Rem. 1.— The foregoing exordium is modelled freely 
upon that of Isokrates’s Archidamus. Thus not unfrequently the 
Greek orators borrowed from one another or from earlier orations 
of their own. D.’s apology for opening the debate may imply that 
some lingering respect was still paid to the ancient rule, attributed 
to Solon, according to which citizens over fifty years of age had 
precedence in the Ecclésia over their juniors. 

2.—otv: here, as often, not inferential but transitional. Trans- 
late by then or now. — Soxet: sc. Ta rapdvtTa Tpdypyata. — 6...-yeve- 
o8a.. Nearly the same words recur in IX, 5. The meaning of é« 
...ypévov appears from the phrase év roicg rapeAnAvtdce there substi- 
tuted. See L. & S. é« II, 3, and ef. the Latin expressions, de nocte, 
by night, de die, by day, etc. —rl otv...yevérOar. What then is this? 
It is the fact that affairs are in a@ wretched plight on account of your 
doing no part of your duty, since certainly, if they were so in spite of 
your doing everything which you ought, there would not be even a 
hope of their being improved. That is to say: the most disgraceful 
thing in our recent history is that we have suffered great losses 
through our own apathy and neglect; but in this very fact there is 
encouragement for the future, for if inaction has ruined, energy may 
repair, our fortunes. owtvTwy tudor expresses cause, TparTovtwr, 
concession. With 4@ poojxe understand mpatrewv. The tense of 
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Tpooyke may be explained by H. 703, G. 222, N. 2, but better, in this 
instance, by the principle of attraction. Cf. G. 235, 2; M. 64, 2. 
yevéofa: depends upon éAzic. H. 767; G. 261, 1. For its tense, see 
M. 23, 2,N. 2. 

3.—éweara. After eita or éxeiva, following xpérov pér, dé is 
commonly omitted. Cf. §§ 16, 34. — évOupnréov...dvapipynokopévors. 
The expression here lacks concinnity. If completed as begun, it 
would read, évfvuyréov (sc. iuiv) xat rap’ G220v axobovor Kat avtoic ava- 
fywynokopévorc, Where zap’ GA2wv axovovor and avroic dvapiurvycKkopévorc 
would be parallel expressions, applicable respectively to the younger 
and older members of the audience. But roic¢ eidéow is inserted as if 
there had preceded roi¢ eidéot zap’ G7.2wv axobovor or simply Toi¢ rap’ 
Gihwv axobovor, and avayutvycKouévorc becomes a circumstantial parti- 
ciple with cidéovwv, making an expression comparable to the olda axot- 
ov of § 24. Translate: In the second place, it ought to be considered, 
both as you hear it from others, and by those of you who know it from 
personal recollection. —7Alkyv—ds. As two or more interrogatives, 
so two or more relatives, may, in Greek, be combined without a 
copula in dependent questions and exclamations. Cf. § 36, zdre... 
tt dei rotetv, and H. 826, 827. Translate: how great power the Lace- 
demonians once had, not long ago, and yet how nobly, etc. — é... 
moXus (SC. éo7r): an adverbial formula, used in the sense of ov mpd 
0/)00. — trav Sixatov, the right. —rov...mddepov refers to the Corin- 
thian or Beeotian War, or both. I. 2, 4. —el6yre kal Oedonobe. I. 62. 
— dvdarropévois = av gvi.dz7Ty0He. — rovotrov...BovAoire, such as you 
would wish, in a@ satisfactory condition. The expression is in the 
same construction as ¢ofepdv. — wapadelypacr: in pred. agreement 
with r7 pouy and 7H b8pe. H. 607, a. The relations of Athens with 
Sparta and with Philip idlusirate or exemplify the statements just 
made as universally true. —ék...votv, in consequence of giving heed 
to affairs. —rovrov: Philip. —ék...éxpyv = ex Tov pdév dpovTilew rob- 
Tov ov gporvTile Expyv. jujdév is COgN. acc. 

4, —r6...drohwhtvat, the fact that all the fortified nator (i.e., those 
about to be named) have been lost. —pévror: a more spafientia ad- 


versative than dé. —IIv6vav...rodrov. I. 6, 16, 17, 18. — olketov KUK- 


ho. The natural order would be kixAw oixeiov, but this would give a 
hiatus. I. 61. oixeiov = as our own, kikiy = round about, i.e., around 
the Thermaic Gulf. — qodAd...kelvw: applicable to the Peonians, 
Illyrians, and Thessalians. I. 13, 18, 21.—per’ éxelvov, on his 


side, ranged with him. So below, § 8. 


5. — et ravrny doxe TH yvouny, if he had conceived this idea. si elxe 
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would mean, if he held or if he had held. — émray(opara...xapas, 
strongholds commanding his country, referring to Pydna, Potidea, 
and Methone. yépac¢ is objective gen. — dv belongs both to érpagev 
and to éxr#oato. G. 212, 4; M.42,4.—dv. H. 810; G. 153, and N. 1.— 
ratra...péow. Cf. Xen. Anab. 3, 1, 21: év uéow yap ibn Keirac TavTa TA 
ayalaé d0Aa, orérepor Gav judv avdpec aueivoves Oow. Similarly Arrian, 
Anab. 5, 26, 7. The metaphor is taken from the ancient custom of 
giving prizes of intrinsic value for success in the games, and expos- 
ing these to view near the contestants. See Hom. II. 18, 507: xeiro 
0’ ap’ év pécooiot Sbw ypvooio tTadAavra; Virg. Ain. 5, 292 ff. 

6, — kal ydp ro, and so, a common collocation of particles in D., 
similar to rocydpro in meaning. Cf. IX, 58.— xpnodpevos, having 
adopted, by adopting ; how different from ypouevoc? —td pev—ra Sé: 
unsymmetrical construction. td “év is in partitive apposition with 
mavra, Ta dé is Object of roujoduevoc.— ra 8&. To this category the 
Olynthians and Thessalians belonged. I. 17, 20-21.— eAyjonre. 
éOeAjom differs from 26é2ew nearly as to resolve from to wish. — yeve- 
oat él, to take your stand upon. 

7.— kal Exacros...ctrpareverOar, and each one of you, abandoning all 
evasion, will become ready to act where he is needed and where he 
could make himself of service to the city, the man of property to pay 
taxes, and the man of military age to serve in the army. eipwveia is 
dissimulation of one’s abilities in order to escape onerous duties. 
On eiogéperv, consult Dict. Antiq., EISPHORA, and I. 56. On 
the military age at Athens, see I. 54. — cuvedovrt ddds, briely 
and simply, in one word (lit. for one comprehending the matter in 
a simple statement). With ocvvedAdvrs, evretv is generally used. H. 
601 a; G. 184, 5.— dpov airav yevéoOar, to rely upon yourselves. 
iuov is pred. gen. of possession. H. 572 ¢; G. 169, 1. The 
same idea is expanded in what follows, tatoyole...cpdgew. — ovSév. 
An infinitive dependent upon éAri{o is commonly negatived by pf, 
but sometimes by ov. In this sentence the mood of zaboyce might 
at first be thought to require the use of y~ydév (H. 841; G. 283, 2), 
but obdéy is admissible, because the hope here referred to is one ac- 
tually existing. — kal rd dpérep’ adrav begins the apodosis. On ai- 
Tov, see H. 676, fine print; G. 137, N. 1.— The argument of §§ 4-7, 
though stirring and hence satisfactory for the purposes of oratory, 
is not logically cogent; for the success of an energetic Philip over 
an inactive Athens affords no ground for expecting the success of 
an energetic Athens over an energetic Philip. Only on the supposi- 
tion of Philip’s sinking into apathy at the same time that Athens 
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aroused herself, would the two compared cases be at all correspon- 
dent. 

8. — wemmyévar diavara, are fixed for ever. The pred. adj. a0avara 
is proleptic, i-e., expresses the result of the verb. — ts, many a 
one. The remark, oei...gfovet, is applicable to the Pzeonians, Illyri- 
ans, and Thessalians.— kal tav...éxewv, even of those, etc. — ravv: sep- 
arated, to avoid hiatus, from oixeiwc, which it modifies. — kal drav0’ 
...evetvar, and all those passions which exist in any other men, we 
must suppose to exist also in his followers. For évt, see H. 102 a; G. 
23, 2,end. xai, also, is often used, as here, in both the demonstrative 
and the relative clause. H. 856 b.—kxarémrnyxe. H. 712; G. 200, 
N. 6. — wayra ratra, all these feelings or passions, like azavra in the 
prec. sentence. —drrocrpopyy: virtually equivalent to xaragvyyv. The 
idea is that, if Athens takes vigorous measures against Philip, the 
yarious forms of dissatisfaction in his empire, which do not now 
dare to show their heads, will rally about her. 

9.— 7d mpaypa, the state of the case, explained by what follows. — 
aoedyelas: gen. partitive. H.589, cf. 559 c; G. 168. — ds dacr throws 
the responsibility for the statement upon common report. — kal otx 
...twepiorrotx (Lerar, and is not the man to rest in possession of what he has 
conquered (lit. holding the things which he has conquered to rest upon 
these), but is ever compassing something more and drawing his nets 
‘about us on all sides, while we delay and sit at ease. éverv depends 
upon ows. H. 814; M. 93,1, N. 1. zpoo- in rpoorepiBddAera signifies 
in addition ; for the rest of the word see L. & S. wepiBdArw. In mepi- 
ororxiverac we have a metaphor from hunting. See L. & S. orotyoe II. 

10. — érerSdy rl yéevntrar. H. 826 b. —émetSdv...q : a fictitious answer, 
professing to state what is in the minds of the audience. v7 A/a 
and the corresponding negative va Aia were common colloquialisms, 
amounting to hardly more than intensive particles. vj Aia may 


here, as often, be translated forsooth, the sentence being spoken in 


a tone implying dissent or contempt on the part of the orator. — rl. 
H. 556; G. 166.—éyd pév ydp, For I, for my part. yap introduces 
the reason for the implied answer (yp7 Ta yoyvoueva avdyanv pyeicbar) 
to the preceding question. pév is used here, as often, without a cor- 
relative dé, serying to give specml prominence to éyo as against 
possible dissentients. Cf. VI, 16.—etmé: used interjectionally, like 
aye and gépe, without regard to the number of persons addressed. 
—1 uovres, sauntering about, lounging about. Cf. § 48; VI, 14. 
—atrav = ahiijjuv. H. 672 a and b; G. 146, N. 2 and 3.—déyeral 
TH kawov ; Cf. Acts of the Apostles, xvii, 21. — yévourro ydp av, 
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why, could there be? yap is often thus used in animated questions, 
and this use is probably not to be derived from its value as a 
causal conjunction, but to be regarded as one of the relics of its 
original value as an intensive particle. 

11.— réOvyxe...doOevet. The orator repeats dramatically a question 

and answer, supposed to be exchanged by two Athenians. For the 
allusion, see I. 23. — dv tt wdfy. L. & S. zacyw IT, 3, b. So below, 
§ 12. — ovrw: i.e., as you have been doing. — ov8é ydp otros, for not 
even this man, i.e., the existing Philip, in opposition to the future 
Philip, whom Athenian negligence might be expected to raise up. 
— apa, on account of. Cf. IX, 2. 
But still further. H. 508 b.— rd ris tuxns: 
hardly different in meaning from 7 tiyy. D. is fond of such peri- 
phrases. Cf. § 32, 76 rév mvevpdtwv ; § 45, 7d THe Thync ANd Td Tay Bear; 
IX, 45, ra tov ‘EAAjvov. H. 563 b, end; G. 141, N. 4, end. — 7 wep... 
emipehovpeOa = 7 wep det BéATLOV nudv Extyereitac h Hucic Hucav aitov. In 
our sentence the verb is omitted in the first and expressed in the 
second member of the comparison, a construction contrary to the 
constant English, and the prevailing Greek custom. Cf. § 34, ob« 
gorep, Kk. T. A. — Kal totr: i.e., his death, implied in ef te wéOor. — 
to@’: probably imperative, while in IX, 30, xaxeivé ye iore, the form 
is indicative. — dvres = ei einre. — émorraytes, putting yourselves at the 
head of. — 8i8ovtTwv tév kaipdv = ei oi Karpoi didoiev. On didévTwr, see 
H. 702, end; G. 200, N. 2.— Apotrodw, I. 14, 15. — darnprnpévon, 
Jar removed, the opposite of wAyciov dvrec. arnptnuévot...yvouate ex- 
plains o¢ viv éyere. 

13. —‘OQs...€roluws. Construe: o¢ név oby det (ipa) axavrac brdpyew 
ééAovrac Toteiv EToiuwe Ta TpooHKovTa, and make the clause dependent 
upon Aéyor, imdpxew éMédovrac, a favorite form of expression with 
D., is hardly different in meaning from ééAew. M. 108, 2, N. 5. — 
ds...memacpevov, in the assurance that you know and believe it. H. 
795 e; G. 277, N. 2.—-dv tpdmov tis mapackevijs — Td wA1]00s — mdpous 
Xpypdrwv: three topics to be treated. The first two are taken up 
together, §§ 19-27, the last by itself, §§ 28-30. See the Analysis. — 
iceegirittgns, SC. amaAAdtar dv...oiouat. — Kai 8y, at once. — Senbels 

-Torovtov, asking from you, men of Athens, nothing but this. tocov- 
tov refers to what follows, and is cognate accusative. 

14. — xpivare— mpodapBavere. Notice the change of tense. The 
former verb denotes an act to take place at the conclusion of the 
exposition; the latter, a continued state of mind during the exposi- 
tion. mpoAauBdvew here = to be prejudiced, to prejudge. mpérepov is 
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pleonastic. —éf dpxijs, at jJirst.-— oi elrdvres, those who say. In such 
cases as this the aorist participle retains its original meaning, not 
denoting past time, and differing from the present participle only in 
not representing the action as prolonged or repeated. — ets Séov, to 
the purpose. Cf. § 40, cic déov re. 

15, —ris...Suvyjorerar, what armament being provided, and how great, 
and from what source, will be able to hold out ; i.e., what must be the 
composition and the size and the means of support of an armament 
which shall be able to hold out. The clause repeats the threefold 
division of the subject given § 13. — wao@éyres implies a satisfac- 
tory adjustment by treaty. — otra: i.e., if the war should be ended 
in either of the ways just mentioned. — tod Aowrov: how different 
from 70 Zocv6v ? ~H.591, end; G. 179, 1. — pa: used instead of od on 
account of the inf. éye. H. 841.—rd 8€...80a, but the case shall 
at once enter the proof that I have promised what I can perform. 
mpayua is here used, as often, in the sense of a law-suit (ef. Lat. res), 
and the metaphor from judicial procedure is kept up by «pirai. 

16.— On the Athenian navy, see I. 53. — wevtyKovra: a moderate 
proportion of the whole number.—«ir. See ére:ra, § 3, note.— av- 
Tovs — avtois (Sc. tuac —ipuiv or 7ua¢—7juiv): emphatic. The Athe- 
nians must act in person, not trust to mercenaries. — ds wrevoréov: 
se. ov. L. & S. oc C, I, 3, end; M. 113, N. 10,(a), (b), (c). The 
omission of 6v occurs occasionally after oc. M. 111, 2, Rem:—éay 
tt S€q, if there be any need ; if, perchance, it be necessary. Cf. IX, 71. 
— ois rploect: dat. of advantage. The gender and number of the 
word are determined by tov izzéwv. On the Athenian hippeis, see 
1. 52. 

17.—-ratra péev: repeated at the beginning of § 19, where the ex- 
pected dé follows. — tds...ctparelas, those (well-known) sudden expe- 
ditions of his, etc. On é&aigvyc, see H. 492 f; G. 141, N. 3. For the 
position of tatracg and avrov, see H. 538 a, end; G. 142, 4,N.1. The 
words ¢ic...SovAerae are attributive to orpateiag. When a noun pre- 


ceded by the article has several attributives, one of these sometimes 


follows the noun without the article ; moreover, to a verbal noun, like 
otpareiac, even though it have no attributive before it, attributive 
prepositional phrases are sometimes annexed without the article. — 
TIvikas — Keppdvnrov —”OdvvOov. I. 22, 23, 28. —éx...dyav, awaking 
Sram this excessive indolence. —domep: sc. apyujoate. — KiPovay — 

Aiaprov—TIvAas. I. 6, 2, 22.—dacw. The Attic orators gener- 
ally refer to oral tradition rather than to books as the source of 


a information. Cf. §§ 28, 24; IX, 48. 
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18. — Surely it (i.e., the preparation I recommend) ts not altogether 
to be despised, even if you would not do that (i.e., make.sudden expe- 
ditions), as I say you ought; (on the contrary, it is worth while), 
in order that he either may know you to be in readiness...and keep 
quiet through fear, or, disregarding these preparations, may be caught 
of his guard, etc. For av with zorjoar’, see L. & S. a B, III; 
G. 227, N. cide evtpereic imac = eidag imac dvtac evtpereic. Cf. § 41, 
édv év Xeppovfjow riOyahe Piduxrov. The omission of the copula is com- 
mon in such cases in Greek, as in English. —elot— elolv: not the 
copula, but the substantive verb. — ol...éfayyéAXovres. I. 27. — pnde- 
vos: masc. or neut.; used rather than oidevdc on account of the mode 
of Anghy. H. 841. —wdetv depends upon dvroc éutodav. -M. 92, 1, N. 
2, end. Aciv...yopav must be distinguished from the sort of expedi- 
tion referred to at the end of the preceding section. D. means to 
say that even if the Athenians do not make sudden expeditions to 
meet Philip and check his advances, they may descend upon his ter- 
ritory when he is absent or unprepared. — év8é: sc. 6 bidurroe. 

19. — To the comparatively commonplace and unimportant recom- 
mendations of §§ 16-18, D. does not recur in the course of the oration, 
just as in the introductory passage, §§ 13-15, he does not appear to 
have had them in view. His main effort is to secure the adoption 
of the measures set forth in §§ 19-22. The novel features of his plan 
(cf. § 14, av done tive Kawvijv Tapackeviy Aéyewv) are: (1) The force to be 
raised is to be a permanent one; (2) It is to be composed, to the 
extent of one fourth part, of Athenians; (3) After serving for a 
fixed term, the Athenian members of the force are to be relieved by 
fellow-citizens. On the whole subject, see I. 52, 54. — 880 0a. — 
maperkevdcOat, While the aorist infinitives would denote the per- 
formance of the actions, the perfects denote the condition of their 
having been performed. But, in this connection, there is no more 
difference of sense than in English between These preparations ought 
to be adopted and These preparations ought to exist. Cf. M. 18, 3, 
N. — prj pou: sc. Aésyte or Aeyérw te. HH. 508 b.— émerrodatous 
Suvdpes, paper-forces; i.e., forces promised in letters (émoroAa/) to 
generals abroad, but not actually sent. Cf. $$ 30,45. For the meaning 
and position of rabrac, see § 17, rabrac, note. —dAN: se. duvayiv Twa, 
— THs ToAews, wnder the control of the cily. — kav — Kdy. These par- 
ticles, literally meaning both if— and if, regularly correspond to our 
whether—or. In this instance we must either take the «ai of the 
first cay as meaning and, and suppose that éy—«4y are used in the 
sense of av — kav, a use for which no parallel has been found; or 
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we must, with several editors, insert xa? into the text after gra. — 
tov Seiva,” So-and-so. 6 detva often refers to a particular person, 
whom one cannot or will not call by name; here, and regularly in 
D., it is used like the English Mr. A. or Mr. B., where a particular 
name would be appropriate, but none is definitely indicated. It 
thus differs from tie and éoricovv, which are wholly indefinite in 
meaning. — dytwotv. L. & S. dor IV, 2; H. 816 a. — rpodyv = 
cirnpéowv. See I. 55. 

20. — toras...€f: the same threefold division as in §§ 13, 15.— 
Tavra trovety: i.e., welfecBar kai axoAovieiv. — kal’ Ekacrov. This phrase, 
originally meaning one by one, came to be sometimes used in the 
sense of éxacro¢c alone, both in the nominative and the oblique cases. 
It is here object of diefiav. Similarly caf éva, IX, 22. See H. 493 f. 
— E€vous pév Adyw, Mercenaries, on the one hand, Ipropose. The sen- 
tence is resumed in a different form at the beginning of the next 
section. — 6rws py tojoere. H. 756 a; G. 218, N. 2. —éPraev: 
gnomic aor. G. 205, N. 1. — éri ro mpdrreav, at the time of action. 

21. — $y: resumptive. —rods...6tcxAlous, foot-soldiers 2,000 in all. 
L. & 8. rage C, Il. — js ay twos = gorivog av.— pa: used rather than 
ov through the influence of civaz. H. 841. — éx...dddnAots, relieving 
one another. dtadoy7, like dsadéyecba and diddoxoc, may be followed 
by a dative. — domep...ctrparevopévous = oTparevouévoue Tov abtov Tpdérov 
Gonep Tove weCobc. The noun following éozep is here, as often, at- 
tracted from the nominative to the case of the noun in the former 
member of the comparison. —trraywyots. I. 53. Transports 
(orpartaridec) for the 2,000 foot-soldiers are not mentioned by the 
orator, but are, of course, understood. 

22, — elev, so far, so good. —€xovros...vavtikov. I. 15, 21. The 
fact that D. regarded ten war ships (rayeta¢g tprjpecc, I. 53) as a suf- 
ficient convoy for the transports, indicates that Philip’s navy was 
still small. —xal...rpujpev. Notice that xai belongs with the words 
rayetov Tpihpwv, not with juiv. — éreSdy...b8dbo, when I have shown 
why, etc. —Atkatrny, of such a size, i.e., 830 small. — moXlras...Ke- 
evo. The natural translation would be, J urge that those who make 
_ the expedition be citizens. But D. has not proposed that all, but only 

that a fourth part of the force be Athenians. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to take civa: as the substantive verb, having as its subject odi- 
tac Tove oTparevouévovc, Which hardly differs from roi¢ orparevoyévove 
modtrac, and to translate, I demand the existence of the (just-men- 
tioned) citizens doing military service. 

23, —toravrny (= THAKabTHY) : SC. aroxpiy olyat. — en, it is possible, 
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Cf. § 8, é, note. —roplrac@ar, Compare with ropicavrac, § 25, and 
account for the difference of voice. — rhv...maparatopeyny— 7ric 
éxeivy waparagerat, fit to meet him in the open field. The fut. part. 
with the article is often thus used to describe a person or thing as 
intended, fit, or likely to do something. Cf. M. 108, 2, and N. 1. — 
ToUTw...xpyrGat: amplification of Ayorevew. — tiv mparyy, at first. H. 
552; G. 160, 2. The implication is that by and by it will be possi- 
ble to cope with Philip in regular warfare. — pro6ds —tpopy. I. 55. 
—dxoto. Cf. § 17, daw note; § 24 oida dxotwv. For the tense of 
axovw, See H. 698; M. 10, N. 5.—pépew — cvorpareverBar = bre Erpe- 
gev — ovvectparevecte, G. 203, N. 1; M. 15,3; H. 714. For the fact, 
see I. 2.— avrovs tpds. Would iuac airoi¢ be admissible here ? 
H. 673, fine print. 

24, — évikwv. The Athenians gained several successes in the Cor- 
inthian War, but among these regarded with most pride the exploit 
of Iphikrates mentioned in the Introduction, § 2, as appears from 
the repeated references to it in the orators. It seems probable, then, 
that D. has here this victory in mind. The imperfect of vixdw is 
often used in speaking of a single occasion. — é€...crpareverar, But 
since the mercenary troops have conducted your expeditions by them- 
selves. On é& od, see H. 813 a; on ara, H. 674; on otpareterat, 
Madvig’s Lat. Gram. 334, Obs.; G. 200, N. 4; M. 10, N. 3.—viKg: 
used instead of some such word as ddcxez, in order to make a rhetori- 
cal antithesis with the preceding sentence. See I. 8.— mpds ’Apra- 
Bafov, x... I. 8.— pdddov: sc. } éd’ ofc av éxrréuoOn. — elxdtws, 
and no wonder. D. represents Chares as obliged to yield to the 
wishes of his soldiers, which view, in the case referred to, is 
probably too favorable to that general. — jx} &iSdvra, H. 839; G. 
283, 4. 

25. — érdmras = wdptupac. Cf. § 47. —rav orparnyoupevay, of the con- 
duct of the generals, H.694b; G. 198.—-rapaxatacticavras. Give 
the meaning of the prepositions in composition. — yéAws = ye2oiov. 
Cf. the use of dvdy«y in the sense of dvayxaiov. Similarly we say in 
English, Jt is @ shame to do this, using shame in the sense of shame- 
Jul; and so on, —e¢t ydp, x. tr. A. yap introduces the justification of 
vov...tpdyuaow, This justification extends through sections 26 and 
27, which dwell with sarcastic insistence upon the folly of keeping 
Athenian officers idle at home, and entrusting the military interests — 
of the state to foreigners. 

26. — ov éxerporovetre, Were you not-in the habit of electing? refer- 
ring to the recent period during which the Athenians had been at 
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_ war with Philip. We might translate, Did you not elect, and under- 


stand the words as referring to the last annual election, but that the 
following sentences seem to describe the conduct, not of the officers 
for that year only, but of such officers generally. yeiporoveire would 
suit the connection much better, but this reading has no manu- 
script authority.—raftdpxouvs — etparnyots — duAdpxous — immapxous. 
See I. 52, and Dict. Antiq. —tds tourds. Processions formed a 
popular and splendid feature of some of the Athenian festivals, as 
the Panatheneza. In these processions the cavalry with their offi- 
cers played an important part; what the generals and taxiarchs 
had to do is not known. —ieporovy: ten in number, yearly chosen 
by lot to superintend the state sacrifices. — domep...ayAlvovs: con- - 
densed for Goxep yap of xAdtrovrec Tob mHAivove Takiapyouc Kal PvAdp your 
eg Tv Gyopav rowwvow. The clay images referred to were used as toys 
by children. See Becker’s Charicles, Excursus to Scene I.—els ry 
ayopay. The agora was a place where, amongst other business oper- 
ations, small wares were exposed for sale; it was also, by virtue of 
its central situation, an important scene for processional displays. 
The sentence alludes to both these facts. Translate: For like those 
who mould officers in clay, you elect your taxiarchs and phylarchs for 
the market-place, not for the war ; i.e., your officers are mere puppets, 
of no use but to make a show in the market-place. 

27. — od ydp...elvar, Why, ought there not, men of Athens, to be tax- 
iarchs from among you, a hipparch from among you, in a word, citi- 
zen officers? For yap, see § 10, last note; for éyp7v, § 1, éder, note. 
Although two hipparchs were annually elected, apparently an estab- 
lished custom, which D. did not wish to combat, required the 
presence of one of them in Athens, to officiate in the religious pro- 
cessions. Hence D. here urges only that one hipparch should serve 
abroad with the army. —Wwv qv. H. 742; G. 216, 3.— ds ddnOds, in very 
truth. Cf. VI, 10, d¢ érépwc, note. — Ajpvov. I.3. From a fragment 
of the orator Hypereides, it appears that an Athenian hipparch visited 
Lemnos each year. Our passage suggests that the object was to 
assist in some religious celebration. —MevédAaov. Nothing is cer- 
tainly known about this man, except the fact inferable from the con- 
text here, that he was not an Athenian. Harpocration says he was 
a half-brother of Philip, and this may be correct. Athens in the age 
of Demosthenes often engaged foreign captaihs in her service, who 
would be called otparyyoi or ixzapyor according as they commanded 
foot or horse, but these were in addition to the ten generals and the 
two hipparchs yearly elected by the city from the number of her 
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own citizens. In the appointment of Menelaos there had been, as 
appears from the next sentence, an extreme irregularity; he had 
not received his commission from the Ecclésia, but from some un- 
authorized person; perhaps, for example, from the mercenary gen- 
eral, Charidemos. —aAN...rottoy. This sentence, which bears on 
an entirely different abuse from that which the orator has been 
combating, makes an ineffective ending to the passage. —éSe: how 
different from dei, in the preceding sentence? Cf. éyp7v, above. — 
doris dv 7. M. 63, 5, end. 

28.— 1d Tav xpnpdrav, the question of funds. — rovro...repalva, 
This subject, then, I proceed to treat (lit. go through with). Kai em- 
phasizes wepaivw: as you desire to hear, so I will also discuss. 7e- 
paive is a pres. rhetorically used for the fut. —yprara: nom., indi- 
cating the subject-matter of the following exposition. Cf. the use 
of the nom. in titles, as below, Ildpou "Arédertuc. tore péev 1 Tpodr. 
These words awaken the expectation of a passage, beginning gor: J 
6 wiof6c, and making computation of the amount needed for wages. 
Instead of this, the adversative passage (ei dé ric olerat, x. 7. 2.) states 
that no money need be raised for wages. The meaning of rpo¢# is 
made more unmistakable by the appositive ovrypécwv, ration-money. 
The computations (see I. 55) are for one year, thus : — 

10 ships willcost . . . . 20minz x 10x 12=2,400 mine =40 talents. 
2,000 foot-soldiers, 
10 drachme X 2,000 x 12 = 240,000 drachmz = 2,400 mine = 40 talents. 


200 cavalry-soldiers, . 
30 drachmz xX 200 x 12 = 72,000 drachmz = 720 mine = 12 talents. 


Total, 92 talents. 


It will be observed that the orator makes no provision for the sup- 
port of crews for the transport triremes (cf. § 21). Perhaps he 
intended that the soldiers, instead of going as passengers, should 
themselves row the transports. This sometimes occurred; a case 
in Thucydides, III, 18.— pds. H. 615; G. 191, N. 2.—-riv vaitv. 
H. 527e. The same use of the article in 6 orpatiirne and Tov pnvoc, 
below. — rowat0’ &repa, as much more, forty talents. The same words 
sometimes mean as much again, twice as much. 

29. —el...€yvoxev, But if any one thinks the existence of ration- 
money for the expedition to be an insufficient provision, he is mistaken. 
orrnptour...imapxev is subject of eivac, and adopuny is a predicate- 
nom.—rovr’ &v. In Greek, emphatic words may precede the con- 
junctions ¢i, ac, drt, ete. Cf. § 43; IX, 16, 44, 68.—-wpooroptet. The 
middle form might have been expected, but the reference of the 
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action to the subject is left out of account. The idea is: the army 
will relieve the state by itself supplying the deficit. —éyd...€rowpos. 
The ellipsis of the first and second persons of the copula, as well as 
of the third, is common with érocuwoc. In IX, 4, érowoc is used alone 
for éy@ eiue Erouwoc. —dtwiv. See § 19, dvtwodr, note. —wd0ev: sc. éo- 
Tat. —dé—w, I will read. At this point a statement of ways and 
means (Ildépov ’AxddetSic) is read by the orator. The document is 
lost. 

30.— ypets. D. never uses the plural in speaking of himself alone. 
He must therefore have had assistance in the preparation of his pa- 
per, probably from one or more officials connected with the depart- 
ment of finance. — éreSdv...yvdpas, but when you are voting upon the 
propositions or motions ; i-e., mine and those of subsequent speakers. 
— dv wpiv dpéoxy. This is Sauppe’s emendation for the difficult 
manuscript reading, @ av iuiv apéoxyn. Cf. IX, 70, éy® vy Al’ épd kai 

yeaa dé, Sorte, av BotAnote, xeipotovycete; De Symmoriis, 14, oiua d7 

dsiv axovoavrag ipac avtHy, Gv ipiv apéoxy, Wygilecbar. — yeporovycere, 
you will adopt them, i.e., my measures. — ais émurtodais. See § 19, 
éxioTodtpaiovc, note. 

31.— Aoxetre 5€ po.—dv— Bovdeicacbar, But it seems to me that you 
would deliberate. doxéw is very seldom used impersonally when the 
personal construction is admissible. H. 777. —dtv...Biturmos, that 
by the help of the winds and the seasons of the year Philip gets the start 
of you, and so accomplishes most of his designs; lit., accomplishes 
most things by getting a prior hold upon them, ta roAAa being object 
of both zpoAauBavev and diarpaztrevac, The meaning of this clause is 
made more explicit by what follows, ¢v/dfac...agixéobat, — hudadkas... 
Xepava, waiting for the etesian winds or the winter. The strong 
northerly winds which blow in the Aigean Sea during dog-days 
were called éryciaz. They would greatly hinder an Athenian fleet 
making for Macedon. Again, the Greeks were accustomed to sus- 
pend navigation in the stormy season of winter. — yvlk’ dv py Svval- 
peOa, when we could not. This is a hypothetical or indefinite relative 
sentence; hence the use of 7. H. 835; G. 231. The use of the 
opt. with dv is analogous to that in § 18, e ju movjoat’ dv roiTo. See 
also M. 63, 2. 

: — BonPetais, extemporized forces, opposed to mapackevi cvvexet 
nal Suvdper,—toreprodpev dardvrev: as in the instances cited § 35.— 
dardpxet...Suvdper, and it is possible for you to use as a a oe for 
the force. For seeping, see § 38, rapadetyyact, note. — Anpve...vicots. 


I. 3, 30.—4 xpy orparevpari: sc. imdpyew. — tyv 8’...€oTar, bul 
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during the season of the year when it ts easy to get to land, and the winds 
are safe, it (the force) will easily hold a position near the country 
(Macedonia) itself, and near the entrances to the commercial ports; in 
order, obviously, to commit depredations on Philip’s coast, to pre- 
vent exportation and importation, and, in general, to carry out the 
object (see § 23) for which the force was to be created. On 7d tov 
mvevuaTtwv, See § 12, ta THE THyNC, Note. 

33.— “A xprrerar, What uses he (se. 6 robrwv Kipw¢g xataoréc) will 
make. H. 547 ¢; G. 159, N. 2.—wapd rov kaipdy, as occasion arises. 
— 6...dpay, the one appointed by you in charge of these undertakings. 
kbptog is a pred. adj. with xaraorac. H. 532 a, end. — yéypada. This 
shows that this speech was accompanied by a motion embodying 
its recommendations. For the technical use of ypddw, see I. 60. — 
Gv...kéyo= Gv TpOrov ropianre, & avdpec*AOnvaior, ravra Ta Xphuata & 2éyw. 
The asyndeton is due to the fact that this sentence is a mere sum- 
ming up of recommendations previously made and referred to in 
what immediately precedes. — évredq...Svvapiv, in a word, the whole 
force complete. dbvauv is in the same construction as the preceding 
accusatives, and évreA7 is used proleptically in agreement with it. 
Cf. § 8, abdvara, note. The object of xataxdeicnre is to be supplied 
from dbvauv, Some editors, omitting the comma after divamy, 
construe évreA7 as in agreement with adda, and divauy as object of 
KaTakheionte. — raptor kal ropirral. If there were any officials in D.’s 
time called poriste, which is doubtful, they were presumably ap- 
pointed on special occasions to devise ways of raising funds. 
The tamiz were treasurers, who superintended the outlay of the 
public moneys. See Dict. Antiq. D. demands that the Athenians 
themselves attend to the provision and expenditure of funds, in- 
Stead of throwing these responsibilities upon their generals (cf. 
I. 8) and that the generals be held accountable only for their 
conduct of military affairs. — rév Adyov, the account, which gencrals, 
like other Athenian officials, were obliged to render at the conclusion 
of their term of service. See Dict. Antiq., EUTHYNE. 

34, —dard...cuppéxov: i.e., it is by preying upon the commerce 
of your own allies that he obtains the means of carrying on war 
against you (see I. 21). terépwv and tuiv are brought together for 
emphasis. —dyov Kal dépwv, agens et Jerens, plundering. — avrol, 
yourselves, in contrast with your allies. — o%k domep, Kk. 7. A. The 
expression is here condensed by omitting the principal verbs, in- 
stead of omitting, as is done in English in such cases, the subordi- 
nate verbs. The meaning is: oi« oiyioerae Eyov dorep ayer’ Exuv, 
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1 «. 7. A. This is the regular ellipsis with oi« dorep. Cf. § 12, émiue- 
E Aovucha, note. Translate freely: he will not treat you as he did in the 
. past, when, etc. —wodlras tperépovs: settled as kleruchs in Lemnos 
73 and Imbros. I. 3.— exer’ €xev, went off with, carried of. While 
the present of of youa: and 7jxw is used as a perfect, the imperfect has 
commouly the meaning of a simple preterite. —Tepaord: a con- 
venient station for merchant-vessels bound from the Pontus or the 
horthern gean for Athens. — ereke, levied, as ransom. — daréBn, 
“disembarked. — tHY tepdvy tpijpy. The Athenian state owned a 
; number of sacred triremes, which were used to convey religious 
. embassies from Athens, and on other public business. See Dict. 
Antiq., SALAMINIA. The presence of one of these vessels (the 
Paralos) at Marathon is, perhaps, to be explained by a statement of 
Philochoros, quoted in a scholium to Soph. Gd. Col. 1047, to the 
effect that the Delian theoria regularly touched at Marathon, to 
receive the blessing of the priest of Apollo there. — els rods xpovous, 
at the times. H. 620 b, end. 
35. — kalrot...rote, But now why in the world? 64 and rote give 
urgency to the question. — Ilava€nvatwy — Artovuelwy: the most 
important and costly of the Athenian festivals. The Panathehxa 
was celebrated especially by gymnastic and musical contests and a 
magnificent procession (cf. § 26); the principal Dionysiac festivals, 
by the representation of dramas in the theatre. See Dict. Antiq. — 
xpovov. H. 591; G. 179, 1.— dy re...éarupedovpevor, whether experi- 
enced or inexperienced men are chosen by lot as the superintendents of 
each of these. With av te— ay ce, cf. § 19, xav—xav. For the man- 
agement of the Panathenaic contests, ten men, called athlothete, 
were annually appointed by lot. The King Archon had charge of 
the Dionysia. — ot eis €va: more emphatic than ei¢ obdéva. An idea 
of the expensiveness of the Athenian festivals may be gained from 
an inscription of the year 410 n.c., which records that at the Pana- 
thensea of that year 5,114 drachmz were paid to the sacrificial 
magistrates for a hecatomb, and 5} talents to the athlothete for the 
ontests; which two items must be understood to make only a small 
- proportion of the whole outlay for the occasion. If, then, we un- 
derstand D. to mean that the combined expenses of the Panathenaic 
and Dionysiac festivals in one year exceed the expenses of one 
expedition, the statement may not be much exaggerated. — kal... 
et =kal éyet TooouToy byhov Kai wapackevyy O6yy obK ol ei Te THY GrdvTOY 
(éxe0). éyee here serves as the verb for both the antecedent and the 
relative sentence. TH. 819. In the former, a subject is to be sup- 
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plied to it from d above. H. 818 c; G. 156, N. te rév dravtTwv=any 
thing in the world. — Mcéovnv— Ilayaods —TloriSarav. I. 18, 21, 17. 

36. — mpoorSev ex roddod, knows long beforehand. — xopnyos — yup- 
vaclapxos. See I. 49 and Dict. Antiq., LEITURGIA. — qote... 
moveiv, what he must get and when and from whom, and what he 
must do (lit. when and from whom and what having received, what he 
must do). Cf. § 8, 7jAixyv—oc, note. The idea is: every man knows 
what part he is to play in the approaching festival, and how he must 
prepare himself for it. — dveférarrov—dspiorov: proleptic. Cf. § 8, 
afavata, note. — dpa...nablorapev. dua —xai (lit. = at the same time 
—and), may be translated, no sooner — than. — tpinpapxovs — aytt- 
Somes. I. 49, 50.—perolkovs. See I. 54 and Dict. Antiq. — Soke: 
gnomic aorist. — tods xwpls olkotvras. These were either a class 
of slaves, or perhaps rather the freedmen, so called because they 
lived apart from their masters or former masters. —adrods. Cf. 
§ 16, airod¢ — avtoic, note. — dyrepPiBafav, to man the triremes 
- otherwise, meaning, perhaps, to return to the original plan of 
sending metics and freedmen, or perhaps to adopt a new plan, e.g., 
to send slaves. 

37. — év...wéArerar, while these delays are occurring. The nom. 
tavra corresponds to the cognate acc. after an active form of péAdw. 
G. 198.—o...é€xmdé€wpev, the object of our expedition. The article 
agrees with the relative clause. H. 525 c, end.—ot trav wpaypdrev 
katpol, the opportunities afforded by circumstances; cf. Thuc. I, 142, 
Tov dé rodéuov oi Karpot ov weveroi. Or the phrase may be translated, 
the opportunities for deeds; cf. IX, 38, rdv xaipdv éxdorov tév xpay- 
parwv, —elpwvelav, See § 7, note. — ds...é&edéyxovrat, And the forces 
which we think we have in the meantime, are proved just at the critical 
moments to be able to do nothing. The idea is: the few ships and 
men that we have in readiness, and have to rely on until our arma- 
ment is ready, prove worthless when needed. sovety depends on 
oiai te, H. 814; G. 151, N. 4.—dBpews. Cf. § 9, acedyetac, note. — 
Tovavras érurrodds. At this point the letters are read. See I. 21. 

38, — ds ovk Set, alas. — od prjv ddd’, nevertheless (H. 848 ©), cor- 
relative of uév. — el pév...uaepBrrerat, if all that one passes over in his 
speech, in order not to give annoyance, circumstances also will pass 
over ; or (taking rd xpdyyara as object of imepBihoerac), he shall pass 
over the realities also. With the latter construction the sentence is 
anacoluthic; xa? ipyy drepBicerae would be expected instead of ra 
rpdypara trepBjcera, With either construction the sense is the same: 
if disagreeable things can be averted by merely not alluding to 
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| them. — Tpés ySovry, with a view to pleasure, so as to please. Cf. § 51, 
; mpoc xapiv. H. 654 c. — xdpis, agreeableness. — dv...rpoorkovra, if it 
be not timely. What is the conciusion of this condition? — py: con- 
trasted with Aéyav. — devaxttav. The subject is indefinite. H. 774, 1. 
| , 39. —otx modifies dei; axoAovsety would require u#. The order of 
words corresponds to that in such English sentences as, J ask, 
. not this, but that. —otre repeats rév airov tpdrov.— rods BovAevopé- 
‘ vous, those who deliberate ; i.e., in the Case of Athens, the citizens in 
the Ecclésia. The words are subject of #ycicbac understood. — 
éxelvors (i-e., Toig BovAevouévore) : More emphatic than aitoic. —ra cvp- 
Bavra SiKew, to chase after events, instead of guiding them. 
40.— dravrwv. This must refer to the Greek states only. At any 
rate, in 351, the resources of Athens in men and money were inferior 
| to those of Macedon. — els S€ov m1, to any purpose. Cf. § 14, etc déov. 
—ovdév darodetmere (lit. you leave out nothing), you do nothing less 
‘ than. —ot BdpBapor: not trained like the Greeks in gymnastics. — 
ays TANyys ExeTtat, follows the blow, brings his hands to the part struck, 
instead of anticipating and warding off the coming blow. — éxeioé 
eto, lit. thither are, combining the ideas, go thither and are there. 
Cf. H. 618 a; G. 191, N. 6.—-mpoBodrdAcoOa, to hold his hands be- 
Sore himself, so as to parry blows. — BdAémewv évavrlov, to look his 
adversary in the eye. 
| 41, — kal tpeis: introducing the second member of the comparison, 
instead of otrwc ivetc. Cf. IX, 70.— Keppovyow—TIvAats. I. 23, 
22.— wvOnobe. Cf. § 18, eiddc ebrpereic ipvac, note. —dvw Kdrw: a 
| common abbreviation for avw kai Katw, avo Te Kai KaTw. —otpatyyciobe. 
j H. 694 a; G. 197, 1, fine print. — mplv...vOnoGe: epexegetical of mpd 
Tay Tpaypatov.-—ravra...éyxapet, And this conduct perhaps once an- 
swered; but it has now gone its full length, so that it is no longer pos- 
sible. The axp4 is the highest point, beyond which it is impossible 
to go; here virtually equivalent to teAevt7, ravta is the subject of 
the three following verbs, of which évj and éyywpei are usually 
impersonal. Another explanation makes the subject of xe: inde- 
; hemetaate or sseiel G. 134, N. 1 (¢)), but this seems less mer cesl, 


¢ of which we should be condemned, as a nation, to shame and 
p roach of cowardice and all that is most shameful. The subject 
oxei is the implied antecedent of the following relative. For 
2 brite mode does avoypyv stand? H. 783 b; G. 211. The verb 
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éo%coxévw may be used with an accusative either of the penalty or 
the charge; here aicyivy is penalty, dvavdpiav is charge. To o9A7- 
kére¢ Gv qev supply mentally as condition, if we acquiesced. The 
position of dyuocia is emphatic.—viv 8’, But as it is. Often so, 
especially after a condition contrary to reality. —rov mAclovos, that 
which is more, or simply, more. 

43. —Oavpdtw—el, I wonder that. G. 228; M. 56. — évOupetras, is 
concerned. — wep. — umép, in reference to—for the sake of. epi here 
comes near to the proper meaning of vzép; cf. the opposite change 
of meaning in § 1. —ov oryoerat, will not stop. —elra tovr’ dvapevov- 
pev, Shall we then wait for this? i.e., for some one to hinder him. 
eira introduces an indignant question. — kevas: i.e:, without soldiers. 
—‘ds...€dmlSas, So-and-so’s hopes. Cf. § 45, tag amd tov PyaTtoc 
éAridac. —éav. For the position of the word, see § 29, Tovr’ ay 
yévnra, note. 

44, —pépe...olkelwv, with some portion, at least, of citizen soldiers. 
orpatwray is a gen. of material. Different is the phrase, pépoc te rH¢ 
mbAewc, § 45, where the gen. is partitive. —vtv...mporepov. Cf. § 6, 
viv, érecdy Tep ov Tpdrepov —pero Tis: a rhetorical fiction, a more 
vivid expression than épou7’ av tic. — obS€or’...5€ovTav, never shall we 
obtain anything that we need. H. 845; G. 257. 

45. — is jwokews = TOV TOAITOY. — Kav py aca. It is usual to sup- 
ply here dzooradj, but cvvaroorad}, which is more natural, makes 
sufficiently good sense. Wherever some part of the city, even if not 
the whole, is sent with the mercenaries. — to tay Gedy — To THs TUX NS. 
Cf. § 12, ra ti¢ Thy. ebuevic is pred. to 7d Tov Gey. Others take 70 
ebyevic AS Subj., and translate, the favor of the gods and that of 
fortune. — ydiopa Kevdv, an empty (i.e., unexecuted) vote. Cf. §§ 
19, 20, 30. —dAX’...dmoorcAous, but your enemies deride, and your allies 
are in mortal fear of, such expeditions. axocrédove, belonging in 
sense equally with xatayeAdow and tefvacoe tO déet, takes the case 
required by the latter expression. For the construction, see H. 
544 ec; L. & S. Ovyjoxw I, end. In explanation of the fear of the 
allies, see I. 8. : 

46. —éva dv8pa: ive., the general. D. may have in mind Chares, 
who was proverbial for making promises (imcoyéo8ac) which he 
could not perform. — droplcbwv, unpaid. The word has also the 
meaning paid off. —oi...dew = ol dé padiwc evdduevoe xpode tude brép dv 
av éxsivog xpasy évOasd’ Gow. The idea is that the generals are reck- 
lessly (padiw¢) impeached by men who remain in Athens (évOade), 
and who have consequently no proper knowledge of the generals’ 
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deserts. trp here = repi. Cf. § 1.—6é mu dv rixnte (sc. Wyditduevor), 

_ whatever you may happen to, at hap-hazard. —rt...mpooSoxdv, what 
MUST we expect ? kai gives emphasis to the question. 

47. — drav, when, does not correspond strictly with réc, how, of 

: the preceding question. — orparidras — paprupas — Sixacrds: pred. 

j accus. —evOuvav. Cf. § 33, rdv Adyor, note. dukacrac Tov evIuvey are 

__ dikasts in suits in which an official’s accounts are impeached. — vps : 

; grammatically superfluous, but rhetorically emphatic. —-rd dpérep’ 

_ adrav. Cf. §7, note. —atcyivns. Cf. § 9, aceAyeiac, note; § 37, IBpewc. — 

Sis kal rpls: often used instead of dic 7 tTpic. —Kpiverar wept Savarov 

— dyovicacbar wept Gavdrov, is tried for his life—to contend at the risk 

of his life. See I. 8.—rov...6dvarov. Kidnapping, whether of free 

persons or slaves, and the stealing of clothes, especially from the 
baths, were common crimes at Athens, and were punished, like 
pocket-picking, burglary, temple-robbery, etc., with death. — rov 

_—- Fpowrykovros: Sc. Gavarov. 

48.— oi pev...Stacmay, some, sauntering about (cf. § 10), say that 
Philip, in conjunction with the Lacedemonians, is engaged in putting 
down the Thebans, and is breaking up the confederacies. tac mohireiac 
dtaorav, to wrest apart the republics, probably means, to dismember 
the Beeotian and Arcadian confederacies. I. 5. Philip never grati- 
fied the Spartans in the way described, but he may have encouraged 
them to hope that he would do so. —ds mila ee unusual, after 
gyi, for meroupéva. G. 260, 2, N. 1; M. 92,2, N.1. This report 
may have been well founded, for, according to Arrian, Anab. 2, 14, 
2, Darius Nothus represented to Alexander the Great that Philip 
had once contracted alliance with Artaxerxes. — év...rex(tew. I. 18. 
—ot 8€—. Instead of adding another item of gossip, the orator 
breaks off, and concludes with a general statement. 

49, — riv...Korvodvrev, the absence of any to hinder him. Cf. § 23, 

‘Thy waparazopuévyv, note. —ov pévror ye (SC. oiuar), yct by no means. 

. 50. — éxeivo refers to what follows. — drav@’...etpnra., and all that 
we ever yet expected any one to do for us, he has been found to have 
done against us. J). is of course thinking mainly of Philip, but 

speaks indefinitely, so as to include others by whose promises the 

: Athenians have been deceived. Supply 7/agac with etpyra:, whose 

is: subject is to be taken from twa; or Grav may be the Bubb oct and 

on understood. —év adrots tpiv, in our own hands. —rd S€ovra 
akores, we shall have recognized the things needful, shall have a 
ee or of the situation. Cf. M. 29, N. 3. —drra mot : For 


of more, ef. § 35, ré 57 more, Note. —dAX...<iB€var = GAAG dei eb 
bre gab” Eorat, Gv pl), K.T. A. 
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51. —’Eya pév odv: a common formula at the beginning of the epi- 
logue to an oration, suggesting a contrast between the orator’s own 
opinion or conduct and that of others. Cf. § 10, éy® pév, note. — oir’ 
—vre. H. 859, fine print.—dddAore. I. 25, 26.—-apds xapw. Cf. § 38, 
Tpo¢ ydovnv, note. —é tT dv... The subj. with av, which would have 
stood after aipotyac 2éyerv, is here retained, although the principal 
verb is put in a past tense. M. 77 (not 62, Rem.). If the principal 
clause had had a single verb, e.g., eizov, instead of eiAduny Aéyewv, the 
use of the opt. in the relative clause would have been obligatory. — 
G& yyvacke, I. 60. — mwewappynolacpar. I. 26. —éBovdAdpnv...etrovrt, 
But Iwish that, as I know that it is profitable to you to hear the best 

_ advice, I likewise knew that it would be projitable also to him who 
gives the best advice (i.e., to me). For éSovdduy av, see H. 752; G. 226, 
2(b), end. Most interpreters supply after eidévaz, as its object, 7d ra 
BéAtiora evreiv, With which ovvoicov agrees. Perhaps it should rather 
be 16 tac ra BéAtiora axovew. The sense is the same in either case. 
—vov 8. Cf. § 42, note. —ém’...yevnoopevois, in spite of the uncer- 
tainty as to the consequences to me of this course (lit. in the conse- 
quences, etc., being uncertain. —ém\ rq... weweioOar, in the conviction, 
etc. 


Vii. 


ANALYSIS. 


Proeminm: The uselessness of opposing Philip with words and not with 
deeds, §§ 1-5. 
I, —a. Prothesis, § 6. 

». Philip favored the Thebans—and, in like manner, the Argives and 
Messenians—rather than the Athenians, because he believed the 
former would be more pliant to his plans, §§ 7-12; 

ce. not because he recognized in the cause of Thebes the cause of justice, 
§ 13; 

d, nor yet under compulsion, an explanation contradicted by his present 
attitude, §§ 14-16; 

e, rather, the temper of Athens and the ambition of Philip are irrecon- 
cilable with one another, §§ 17-19. 


II, — a, Substance of a former address of Demosthenes to the Messenians and 
Argives, warning them by the example of Olynthus and Thessaly 
against trusting Philip, §§ 20-25, 
b, The neglect of these warnings by the Peloponnesians cannot be imi- 
=p by Athens with equal excuse; introduction of reply, §§ 26-28 to 
Fa, ; 
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Il. — a, The authors of the present peace ought to be called to account, that 
the penalty for coming disasters may be visited where it is deserved, 
§§ 28 from 7v pév oby, -36 ; 
b. which disasters may the gods yet avert, § 37. 


1.—Asyou ylyvavrai, speeches are made. yiyvecba is often used as 
a passive to the middle coveiofar. — qepl...Bidferar, concerning what 
Philip is doing and forcibly carrying on; or simply, concerning 
Philip's violent acts. I. 62. —-ryv elpyvnv; the Peace of Philokrates. 
I. §§ 30 ff. —rods...Adyous, the patriotic speeches, in contrast with the 
utterances of Philip’s partisans. — gravOpaovs, kind, i.e., express- 
ive of sympathy with humiliated Greece. — datvopévovs — Soxodvras, 
evidently are —are thought. While ¢civecfac with an inf. is used like 
doxéw to denote an appearance which may be illusory, with a supple- 
mentary participle or pred. adj. it denotes the manifestation of a 
fact. Cf. H. 802. —Xéyewv pév td S€ovra — yryvopevov 8 ovdev Trav Seov- 
tov. Notice the contrast. —ds Eos elretv, J might almost say, or, 
almost. H. 772; G. 268. The common use of the phrase is to 
soften a preceding, or, less often, a following dc or oideic. Cf. IX, 
47. — dv = TotTwv ov. By the things for whose sake it is worth while to 
listen to these speeches (rav7a) D. means practical results. 

2.— paddov kal havepwrepov, better and more plainly.— ro — ovpPov- 
Aetoa. The article is Hg om from its inf., as in IV, 51, 7r6— 
mereiobat. 

3. — alriov...671, and the reason for this is that. — mwdavtes: dis- 
tributed below into jueic of mapiévtec and ipeic of Kabjuevor. — 
Séov. H. 792 a; G. 278, 2.—ol mapidvres. I. 60. —rovrov refers 
to épyw cat mpdzecw. The infinitives ypdgew and ovuBovdeiew are 
in apposition with rotirwr, and specify the actions which are the 
duty of orators. — ypddev. I. 60. — riv...dmréxOaav, unpopularity 
with you. In the proper connection the same words might mean, 
hatred towards you. —ola...5vebepxopeda, but we rehearse what he is 
doing, what dangerous and intolerable things. The position of dé 
makes rovei emphatic. It often has for this purpose the third or 
fourth place in a clause. taira is an emphatic repetition of oia.., 
yarerd.—éwed’. Cf. IV, 3, érecra, note. — ds pév...maperkedacbe 
(lit. how you might speak...you are better provided), you are better 
equipped than Philip for speaking, etc. Similarly the following 
clause: but to prevent...you are wholly inefficient. Cf. M. pp. 70, 140. 

4.— ovpBalve...koyou, There results, therefore, a state of things, nec- 
essary, I think, and, I may say (iowc), deserved: you are each better off 


_in those things on which you each spend time and pains, he in actions, 
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but you in words. After tatra, which is nom., as appears from ai 
mpasecc and oi Adyot, supply cvzBaivec from the beginning of the sen- 
tence. Or, perhaps better, the words zpayya...eixéc may be taken as 
parenthetical, zpayua being in apposition with the sentence, ovp- 
Baiver tatta dpuewov éExecv. —déyew Sikarcrepa, to make juster speeches 
than Philip could make. 

5.— Kal pa)...tjpdas, and that they may not sink (lit. proceed) still 
further, unnoticed by us all. HH. 801; G. 279, 4. — pyd’...Suvapews, nor 
@ great power rise against us. With péyefoc dvvaugec, cf. Ces. B. 
Civ., 1, 64, tanta magnitudo fluminis. —tpomos: sc, éo7t. — domep: 
Sc. 7jv.— Tav pdotov...iSicrav: dependent upon the prep. in zpoac- 
peréov. —The foregoing procemium is hardly appropriate to the 
oration which follows; for whereas the procemium insists upon the 
necessity for active measures instead of words, no active meas- 
ures are recommended in the oration. 

6. —IIparov pév. The division of topics here begun is lost sight 
of, and the expected érecra nowhere follows. — Oappet, feels no alarm. 
—dkoicat Sid Bpaxéwv, to hear briefly ; a condensed expression for, 
to hear me state briefly. —8v ots — 8 dv. With the acc. da denotes 
cause, with the gen., instrument. In this passage the distinction 
is inappreciable. — révayria...mporSokay, I have been led (lit. it has 
occurred to me) to expect the contrary. — wpocOycecOe: a case of ana- 
coluthon. In place of a subj. dependent upon ia, an independent 
fut. indic. is substituted. ’ 

7. —doyltopar, reason or argue as follows. — IIvAdv, x. 7. d. I. 35, 
86.— rl 84 wore. Cf. IV. 35, note. —ampds wdcovetiav...ékerdfav, esti- 
mating his calculations by reference to self-aggrandizement and the 
bringing everything under his own control; or, as it is meant that he 
adopted or rejected plans according as they did or did not conform 
to his standard, we may freely translate, choosing his course by 
reference to, ete. 

8. — ov8év...roujoeev, could not promise nor perform anything of such 
importance. — sf’ od, that by it. M.65,1,N.5; G. 237, N.; H. 822. — 
mivas. In the Ionic dialect the indef. pronoun often stands between 
the genitive of the article and its noun (e.g., rév tic "EAAQvovr) ; in 
Attic this position is allowed only when an attributive word follows 
the article, as here, dAwv. — mpoeto€e: aor. opt. The force of the 
preceding av continues in the rel. clause. — Adyov movovpevor, having 
regard, —THv...rpdypart, These words might also be arranged riv 
TO Tpdypate rpoooicav adofiay, or tiv xpocodioay TH mpdypare adosiav, or 
Ti” TH Tpdypate adogiav Tpooovcav (H. 532 a), but of these arrange- 
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ments the first would occasion the concurrence of three short syl- 
lables (-wav« xpoo-), while the second and third would occasion a 
hiatus (-war: ado-). See I. 61.— cpotws—domep dv el, just as if. 

There is an ellipsis of évavtwleiyre after Govep dv. H. 754; G. 
212, 3.— tt rorovroy, any such thing as the subjugation of any Hel- 
lenic community, implied in line 7. 

“ 9.—daep ovveBy (lit. which happened), as proved to be the case. — 
ayti...yryvopéveyv, in return for their own gains. —ovx Sires, not only 
not. ovy ore (or drwc), fi) dre (or Src), elliptical for ob Aéyw Sri, wi 
Aeyétw Tw ort, set aside a statement either as unimportant (= not to 
speak of the fact that) or untrue (far from saying that). In the 
former case they are to be translated not only, in the latter, not only 
not. —Mecronviovs —’Apyelovs. 1. 38.—taird tmedrnods, because he 
entertained the same opinions of them as of the Thebans. — xaé’ ipav 
éykapuov, eulogy upon you. This use of xara with the genitive ina 
sense the reverse of hostile is not common. 

10. — xéxpiobe— dv — rpoécbar, you have been judged that you would 
betray ; or, idiomatically, the judgment has been expressed that you, 
etc. —xépSous: gen. of value. Similarly ydpitoc and ddedeiac, below. 
—ra kowd....EArjvev: ie., the right to freedom.—ds érépws (lit. 
how otherwise !), quite otherwise. Similarly é¢ d/7uc, below, § 32; 
IV, 27, &¢ aAanbac. Be 

1l,—éfov. Cf. § 3, déov, note. —dor’...dmakovev. H. 770, fine 
print; G. 266, 2.—Baoiret. H. 530 a, end. —’Adégavipos. Alexan- 
der I of Macedon was despatched by Mardonius shortly before the 
battle of Platza (479 B.c.) to offer to Athens friendship and in- 
crease of territory, on condition of her joining the Persian alliance. 
The Athenians rejected these overtures, and were obliged to take 
refuge a second time in Salamis, while their city was occupied by 


_ the Persians. It looks as if Demosthenes, in the words 77 yopar... 


mpocdopévouc, had in mind the first as well as the second abandonment 
of the city, and in zpéfavrac..,dedivyra, the battle of Salamis as well 
as that of Platea. ;Accuracy in historical allusions is not a charac- 
teristic of the Greek orators. —6 tovtav mpdyovos. ToiTwv refers to 
the Macedonian royal family. —afciv...dmopelvavras, dared to endure 
any suffering. For érwiv, see IV, 19, dvtwovv, note. —héyew — elaretv. 
The word seems to be changed merely for the sake of variety, and 
the difference of tense to be unessential. Aéyecv and eireiv are often 


thus joined. —7 ds...elmou, than one could express in words (lit. by his 


speech). 7% Oc after a coraparative is usually followed by an infini- 
tive. H. 660 c.—-ovs péev—rovs 8’: in partitive apposition with rov¢ 
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mpoyévovc. The Thebans fought side by side with the Persians at 
Platza ; the Argives were prevented by hatred of Sparta from 
taking any part in the struggle. 

12, — i&{q modifies Avorredoiv. —éml rots Sixalors, on just conditions ; 
i.e., on the condition of justice in the relations between himself and 
you. —8td ratr’: i.e., did 70 yeioba, x. 7. A. The plurals raira, rade, 
ctc., are often thus used of single facts. —Kal tore kal voy. With 
this combination of adverbs the verb is regularly in the present, as 
here. rére refers to the time of the conclusion of the Peace, or 
immediately after. — ov ydp, x. t. A. The argument is: No explana- 
tion can be given why Philip should prefer the friendship of the 
Thebans and Argives to that of the Athenians, except his reliance 
on the subservience of the former to his own interests; for (1) 
their naval strength is nothing to that of Athens, nor (2) is it 
Philip’s policy to gain an exclusively non-maritime power (in the 
building up of which Athens might reasonably be neglected), nor 
(8) has Philip forgotten his sworn obligations. This process of 
excluding other explanations than that assigned by the orator, is 
continued in §$ 13-15. See the Analysis. —ov8’ év...dpéornkev, nor 
has he acquired some empire in the interior, but renounced that over 
the sea and the commercial ports ; or, the pév-clause being here, as 
often, logically subordinate to the dé-clause, we may translate: nor 
has he, after acquiring some empire in the interior, renounced that 
over the sea and the commercial ports (which would show an incom- 
prehensible inconsistency and lack of ambition). é» is inserted 
into the text, contrary to the reading of the Ziirich edition, on the 
authority of most MSS. On rw’, see H. 683 c. 

13, —’AAAd vy AV’, But by Heaven. Cf. IV, 10, v} A’, note. — ds 
...€l8as, pretending to understand all these matters. H. 795 e; G. 
277, N. 2. —dv=robtwv &.—re@..dfwtv, on account of the fact that 
the Thebans made juster requests than you. The Thebans asked for 
Orchomenus, Koroneia, etc. I. 36. — dAAd...clretv, But of all argu- 
ments, this one it is preéminently (lit. even alone) impossible Jor him 
Now to urge. — Mecoyvny...kedevov. I. 38. Sparta, Demosthenes 
implies, had more right to Messene, than Thebes to Orchomenus 
and Koroneia. —rq...elvar = TO voile rad?’ eivac dixara, 

14.—vij Ala, Cf. § 13.—-otro, this argument. — rapa yvopny, 
contrary to his resolution. — év péow AnpOels, caught between. I. 36. 
—kahds, very good, spoken ironically. — \oyorouter WepiovTes. 
Cf. IV, 10, 48. —’Eddreav, The walls of this, as of the other Pho- 
kian towns, had been razed in 346. I. 36. It appears from the last 
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sentence of § 15 that Philip's alleged intention in regard to the 
place was supposed to look toward the reéstablishment of the 
Phokian nation. 

15. — péAre kal pedArjon. D. repeats sarcastically the péAzew of 
the preceding sentence in a different sense; see L. & S. yéAAw I 
and Til. But these things he is going and will be going to do; i.e., 
they belong and always will belong to the future, will never be 
realized. — Mevonviots—’Apyelois: datives of advantage. — ém\...cup- 
BodAcv = cuuBardew toic Aaxedaimoviow. L. & S. cuuBa2Aw I, 1, end. 
The common construction would be awkward here on account 
of the preceding datives.—ov pédAda, is not going to, i.e., he is 
already doing it. — f€vous...rpooScxipos. I. 38.— rods pév dvras: 
contrasted with oi¢ S azxé/ecev. The asyndetic introduction of the 
sentence is emphatic. Is he engaged in destroying the Lacedemno- 
nians, the existing enemies of the Thebans, but trying now to save the 
Phokians, whom he himself formerly destroyed? Or, as the pév- 
clause is here logically subordinate to the dé-clause (cf. § 12, and 
note), we may translate: Is he, though engaged, etc., trying now, 
etc. The absurdity of supposing that he is doing anything for the 
Phokians, enemies of Thebes, is implied by the two facts, Aaxeda:- 
poviovg avaipet, and ob¢ axddecev aizéc. But is the argument a cogent 
one ? 

16. — And who could believe these things (the statements in § 14)? 
Impossible! for J, for my part (cf. IV, 10, éy® pév yap and note), do 
not even suppose (not to speak of believing, referring to the preceding 
Tiotevoeev) that Philip, either if he had at first acted under compulsion 
(and) against his will, or if he were now abandoning the Thebans, 
would be maintaining a constant opposition to their enemies (i.e., the 
Lacedemonians). The argument, if stated syllogistically, would 
have the form: If either a or b were true, ¢ would not be true; but 
cis true; therefore neither a nor bistrue. 4a in 1. 14 (repeated in 
1. 15; cf. IV, 1, note) belongs with évavrwicha, H. 783 b; G. 211. 
—ék...cvvrdrrev, But from all his actions, if one takes the right view 
of them, it appears that he is busy contriving all his schemes against 
the city. A better sense, however, is given by substituting the con- 
jectural reading tax? 4 for zav7a. This would require a comma 
instead of a period after rovjoac, and would make ovytdrrwv a second 
supplementary participle after d7/0¢ éovt. 

17. — rotro, this direction of all his plans against Athens. — 


- rpémov tiv’, in some sort. — viv ye Sy, now at least, when his unjust 


treatment of Athens has become- so evident. — ddiet, has been 
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acting unjustly. Cf. IV, 24, orpatetera, note. — ols. H. 810, and a, 
end; G. 153, N. 1. —’Apolrokiv— IloriSarav. I. 15, 17. —-apoetro: 
aor. indic. The conclusion is dy j#yeiro. Notice the difference of 
tense. H. 746; G. 222. 

18. —dyuddrepa: explained by kat éavrdv...ciohavouévove. H. 502 b. 
—éavrov émBovdrevovra. The usual construction would be airic 
ézBovdevwv (H. 796 a), but the acc. is here used for the sake of par- 
allelism with tyag aiobavouévovc. Cf. M. 113, N. 2. —ed...vopttor, and 
since (or if) he supposes that you have common sense, he would be 
justijied in thinking that you hate him. The implication is that any 
other feeling toward Philip would be a sign of imbecility. For a 
vouitor, see H. 722 b.— oOdoy roujoas. L. & S. g6dve ILI, 1, end; 
H. 801; G. 279, 4. The addition of zpérepoc is pleonastic. Cf. IV ; 
14, pu) Tpdtepov TpodauBavere. — ép€éatykev, he stands threateningly by. 
The following é7? is used in the same hostile sense. — rods...rovroug 
(lit. those who wish the same things with them), those who belong to 
the same party with them (i.e., with. the Thebans). For robroic 
dependent upon raird, see H. 603; G. 186. 

19. — ckaerynta tpdTrev, stupidity of character. In the case of the 
Beeotians, stupidity was proverbial. — ray peta tavr’ (lit. of the 
things after these), of the consequences. — cwppovotct ye Kal perplas, 
to men who have even a moderate degree of sober sense. The word 
owppovovot Means at once moderate in desires, as opposed to TAsovecia, 
and sensible, as opposed to cxardérye tpdrex. — mapadelypara, warnings. 
—d...cvvéBy. I. 38.—elpyoOa. Cf. IV, 19, 6266 0a — rapeckevacbat, 
and note. 

20. — IIds...’OdvvOtovs, I said, namely, With what vexation do you 
think, men of Messene, that the Olynthians used to listen. yap proba- 
bly does not belong to the original question, but serves to introduce 
the quotation. L. & S. yép II. For axovew, as also mpoodoxav in 
this section and § 22, cf. [V,28, Tpépew — ovotpatevecbar, and note. — 
el...Aéyou. H. 749 a; G. £25; M. 51.—’Av@cuodvra—ToriSaav. I. 
17. — jv €xOpav tiv mpds rpds, our hostility. Of. § 3, tiv mpo¢ tuae 
aréyOevav. — dvyjpyro — eSuxer. These pluperfects, denoting com- 
pleted actions, refer to the time immediately succeeding that to 
which the preceding imperfect refers. And so was himself the 
bearer, etc. — rovatra: i.e., such things as they now are suffering. 
—éyovras...mirredoar. This is the dependent form of the sentence, 
Aéyovrog Tevog (gen. abs. expressing condition) éxiorevsav dv. For 
the position of av, which belongs to the verb, see M. 42, 3, N. 1. 

21. — Tv ddAorplav: sc. yopav. H. 509 b; G. 141, N. 4. —-woddy: 
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sc. xypévov. D. hopes to see Philip’s power broken and Olynthus re- 
stored. Hence he says, for a long time, and not, for ever. — éxweodvtes, 
expelled. I. 29. — ov ydp...dpidta, for these too close connections with 
tyrants are not safe for republics. For Aiav and avira, cf. IV, 17, 
éSaigvyc and rairac, with note. 

22.— ri 8 of Gerradoi, And how about the Thessalians? H. 508 b. 
—Tovs Tupdvvous éf€Baddrc. I. 20.—aadw: for raiw ire. — Nikavav 
— Mayvyciav. I. 36.— Sexadapxlav. See I. 37. Another interpre- 
tation is that Philip established in each city of Thessaly a deka- 
darchy, like those created earlier by Sparta (I. 1), but this does not 
seem consistent with the use of the singular in our passage. — 
TivAaiav. [. 36. —rotrov...rapaipyocerbar. I. 37.—ovx gor. Tava, 
this is impossible ; i.e., they certainly did not expect these results. 

23. — dca Ttovatra = dca éoTi TolaTa. 

24. —Saravns mpocSeira, require expense besides. — tots wAyPecr, to 
peoples, popular governments. — ovdév...mdiyre. Cf. IV, 44, ovdéror’... 
dedv7wv, note. 

25. — elr’...€xovra; Do you then not see that Philip has even his titles 
thoroughly incompatible with this? or, idiomatically, that Philip’s very 
titles are thoroughly, ete. —wodké€pov. The war between Messene and 
Sparta is meant. 

26. —OopuBoivres...A€yerar, clamoring that they were rightly. spoken, 
declaring with applause their approval. —mpéoBeov: D.’s colleagues on 
the embassy. Why D. separated from them (as is implied in raAw 
éorepov) is not known; perhaps to visit other Peloponnesian states. 
— mwapdvtos énod: gen. absol. — ds okey: to be joined with what fol- 
lows. The adhesion of the Messenians to Philip appeared from the 
embassy just arrived. I. 39. — odSév paddov (lit. no more), neverthe- 
less not. —dromov, el. Cf. IV, 43, Oavudtu—ei, with note. —aap a... 
Spacr, contrary tc what they perceive by their reason to be best. For the 
omission of évra after dpact, cf. IV, 18, eidac eitpercic iuac, with note. 
—GAN tpeis. Instead of continuing, But this is strange, that you 
seeing the better, should follow the worse, the orator substitutes an 
express and gloomy prophecy. Cf. § 6, mpoofijceobe. 

27. — meprrerxtteoOe. The commoner reading is epiroyiteobe, 
which is more appropriate. The word repeats in the form of a 
metaphor the meaning of éziBovieiecdIe, you are plotted against. I. 62. 
Oore...troijoat, on condition of doing nothing at once. See § 11, dor’, 
with note. The reading é« row pydév ibn rotjoat (or roetv), Which is 


- well supported, gives better sense. 


28.—-rpaxréwv. Oblique cases of the verbal adjective in réo¢ are 
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very uncommon.— kad’ jpas avrods, by yourselves ; i.e., after the with- 
drawal of the envoys from the assembly. I. 39. The phrase is to 
be joined with Povaciccode. — d...défw, but the answer, by making which 
now, you would have voted what you ought, this I will read; or freely, 
but the answer which you should at once vote, I will read. After 2éFo 
most editions insert, without MS. authority, the lemma or heading, 
AMOKPIZIZ. It may be, however, that the answer proposed by D. 
was not read till the conclusion of the speech. — jv... Sixaov. H. 
703; G. 222, N.2. The yév here, as often when thus conjoined with 
obv, has no following correlative. — rods éveykdvras, k. t.A. I. 31, at 
the beginning. — kadeiv, to summon, for the purpose, apparently, of 
calling them to account for their conduct. Cf. L. & S. xatéw I, 4. 

29. — mperBeve. I. 31.— ol8’ én, certainly. H.868a. The phrase 
came to be used as a mere adverb, as appears from its often being 
placed in the middle or even at the end of a sentence. — kal...kadety, 
Yes, and again we ought to summon others. —tods...A€yovras, Those 
who, when I, etc.—said. schines and Philokrates are meant. 
I. 35. The article and its participle are seldom so widely separated as 
here. — rijs éml rods opkous, the one sent to receive the oaths of Philip 
and his allies. I. 33. — Stepaprupdpnv, protested. — odk dwv, tried to 
prevent. ovx ééo is used almost like a compound, in the sense to 
prevent. For the tense, see H. 702; G. 200, N. 2. 

30. — ds...dvOpwares, that I, being a water-drinker, was naturally an 
ill-tempered and crabbed sort of man. For ric, see H. 683; L. & S. 
Tig A, 8. —édv mwapéAOy: sc. slow IlvAdv. > See L. & S. rapépyoua VI, 
2.— rois avrov rédeor, at his own expense. —Svopige. A canal cutting 
off the Chersonesus from the mainland would have been a safeguard 
against the attacks of Thracian tribes. —ol8’ 6m. See § 29, note. — 
ov Sevol —pepvirdar, not good at remembering. D. sneers at the read- 
iness of the Athenians to forget injuries. 

31. — 76...aloeyuorrov: in apposition with the following sentence. 
H. 501, 502; G. 187, N. 8. —rots exyovors...eyndloacbe. I. 85, near 
the end. — mpds tds édmlSas, conformably to your hopes; i.e., not 
waiting for any experience of the benefits of the peace, but relying 
on the hopes excited by Philip. The phrase is to be joined with 
£yndloache, — ovrw...drixOnre, so completely were you taken in. —Setv: 
used with the sense of an imperfect. Cf. § 28, Hv dixaov. 

32. —ovx...mourjow, Not that, lapsing into invective, Imay for myself 
gain a hearing with you in like manner (é§ ioov) with them. D. im- 
plies that his opponents secure attention by the abusiveness of their 
language in regard to himself and his party, and says that it is not 
for the sake of requiting them in kind that he wishes them to be 
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called to account. éuavr@ Adyov roveiv = Adyou Tuyxavew, while Adéyouc 
woetabat = Aéyew.— é& dpxys, at Jirst ; Le., at the beginning of the peace 
negotiations. The phrase limits zpooxpoicacw. — ds ddXos, to no pur- - 
pose. Cf.§ 10, dc érépwc, note.— ra. yovt (= vvvi): contrasted with ore. 

33. — kal orxl...poBovpar S¢, and though J (lit. should not wish to 
judge rightly) hope I may be mistaken, yet I Sear. —rovr refers to the 
calamity prophesied at the end of § 32.— dpedety eEovola, H. 767; 
G. 261, 1. — rod Setvos. Cf. IV, 19, rdv deiva, note. 

34. — éq’ ols, the objects for which. — SeSwpoSoxynxdor. H. 799 a; 
G. 280, N. 2: also I. 31. — ra@v...drodwAdrev (gen. part. depending on 
7) of the losses occasioned by them. — dg ta wodda, for the most part, 
generally. —éviovs. D. means the Athenians. — tovs vio xetpa, those 
who come first to hand. 

35, — péAXe...rpaypara, events belong to the future and are taking 
shape.—rtls...mpoéoBar = cic éaze 6 weloac Kat roufoac bac Tpoéobat Puxéac 
kai Ili?ac. Eschines is meant. I. 35.—érl—els. The preposition 
is changed for variety merely. So below, epi — irép. —rav Sixalov, 
your rights, as determined by the Peace. —és...7jpépa, which will 
afflict each man when it comes, but which began on that day. yéyove has 
the strict use of the perfect (= has begun), and thus differs from an 
aorist, which would be used of an event that came into being and 
passed away; but being coupled, according to a Greek idiom, with 
an adverbial expression referring to the time of beginning, it is 
best rendered by the English simple preterite. Cf. Dem. xxxviii, 
8, wdvra, tata ageizat rére; Plato, Krito, 44, A, é« tevoc évurviou 6 
édpaxa dAtyov mpérepov; also the commoner combination of the 
present with the adverb 747a. D. means to say that a war for the 
possession of Attic territory is already virtually begun; it dates 
from the day when Aschines persuaded the people to abandon Pho- 
kis and Thermopyle. 

36. — wpdypa, trouble. —vavel kparyoas, having conquered at sea. 
Philip’s navy was still small, compared with that of Athens. Cf. 
IV, 22, note. — Paxdas = rv duxida.— dpoly...dv, a war like that on 
account of which. The Greek uses relatives (oioc, borep, o¢) after 
icoc, duotoc, apopoioc, taparAjovoc, in the same way as after rovovroc. 

37. — ratr’...dcol, For admonishing you then of these things enough 
has now been said, but that they should ever be put to stringent test (i.e., 
that the truth of my words should be proved by experience), may it 
not happen, all ye gods! «gc is used with vropv7car to express purpose. 
G. 266, 2, N.1; M. 98, 2, N.1. The second oc is equivalent to 67, 


and the clause dc...d«pGac is the subject of yévorro, This is better than 


the explanation given in M. 65, 1, N. 4.— Slkatos. L. & S. dixawog C. 


ie 
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ANALYSIS, 
I, —Procemiem, §§ 1-5. 
«, In spite of incessant talking, affairs are at the worst possible pass, § 1, 
b. This is chiefly the fault of Athenian statesmen, § 2. 
ec, A plea for plain-speaking, §§ 3, 4. 
ad, Encouragemert may be drawn from the most disgraceful feature of 
the political situation, § 5, 


II, —Is PHILty OBSERVING THE PEACE? §§ 8-20. 

a. Prothesis, §§ 8, 9, 5 

b, Philip's policy of deferring to the last moment the formal announce- 
ment of hostile intentions, illustrated by his dealings with Olynthus, 
Phokis, Pherx, and Oreos, is, & fortiori, to be expected in the case 
of Athens, §§ 10-14. 

¢ Specific proofs that Philip has violated both the spirit and the letter 
of the treaty, §§ 15-20, 


II, —Tue UNIVERSAL DANGER AND INDIFFERENCE, $§ 21446. 

a, Philip is permitted to exercise in Greece an authority which was never | 
permitted to any Greek state, §§ 21-25. 

b& A catalogue of injuries intlicted by him upon Greece, §§ 26, 27. 

¢. Against these injuries there is no common resentment or resistance, 
§§ 28-33. 

@ Nay, even personal Wrongs are tamely submitted to, §§ 34, 35, 

e. This shameful apathy,is due to the corruption now prevalent in public 
men, and the degeneracy of sentiment in regard to such corruption, 
$$ 3646. 

IV,—Tue Duries or ATHENS, §§ 47-76. . . 

a, In view of the effective innovations introduced by Philip into the 
methods of warfare, Athens must Keep the war as far as possible 
from Attic soil, §§ 47-39, 

b. The necessity of withstanding the philippizing party at home illus. 
trated by the cases of Olynthus, Eretria, and Oreos, $$ 53-62. 

¢, The root of the evil is the general reluctance to Mee disagreeable facts, 
S$ 63, G4, 

@, To yield to Philip can bring nothing but misery, §§ 6-67. 

e While there is yet time, Athens must strain every nerve to bring about 


AX general alliance against Philip, taking herself the lead in opposing 
him, §§ 68-73, — 


J. Peroration, § 76. 


1. — yryvonévev. See VI, 1, yfynorrar, note. — édtyou ety, HL. ’ 

G. 268. — qepl...dSucet, concerning the wrongs which Philip has : 
committing, etc. On ddesi, see IV., 23, oTpareisrat, note. — Fos. 
H. 813 a, — ny elpyivny. 1. 30 i — Kat TovTwy...dmws, cud while « 
would certainly say, though they do not carry this out in deed, ti 
is needful to speak and to act in such manner that. Bor oid" 
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VI, 29, note. ¢yodvrwv and rowioz are contrasted, and rovro refers to 
Réyew kat rpatrew brwc, x. tT. A. Aéyewy is used of speeches in the 
assembly. — jamypéva — kal mpoepéva, drawn on and allowed to slide. 
— b€B0uKa...7], I fear lest it may be a harsh thing to say, and yet true 9 
fear that, though it is a hard saying, tt is yet true. For the logical 
relation of the uév-clause to the é<-clause, cf. VI, 12,15. The hard 
truth is expressed in the sentence, ¢i...diare#jva1, which, being 
explanatory, is asyndetic. —éel kal—xkal, if both —and.— oi rapidv- 
wes. I. 60.—€& dv...éfav, measures in consequence of which cffairs 
were likely to be in the worst possible condition. éued/Ae is assimilatcd 
in tense to éSotdovro. Cf. IV, 2, xpoo7xe, note. —ay— Sivacdar 
H. 783 b; G. 211.—SiareOyvar: how different from Jdvaxeiole: in 
meaning? 
 2.—map’, See IV, 11, note.—evproere: sc. adiyuéva. —éy ols... 
vAdrtovtes, engaged in maintaining the conditions under which they 
themselves enjoy distinction and power. —rods...dvtas, those who are 
at the head of affairs; the same class as that referred to by zwéc¢ 
above. —ovdév tora, aim at nothing else than that the city may 
injlict punishment on itself (i.e., on its own citizens, Tév éxi Toi¢ Tpay- 
pacw bvtwv) and be engaged in this task. 

3.— wodtretat, political methods. —ém\ pév tév Ddov, in other cases, 
_ everywhere else; contrasted with é« dé tov cvuPovieietr below. — 
- E€vois = peToiKorc, — wodAods, k. TA. The comparatively unoppressive 
treatment of slaves in Athens is attested also by Xen. On the Athc- 
nian State, 1, 12.—éviais. D. refers to oligarchical cities. —ékx... 
éednAdkare, but from the speeches of the assembly you have banished is 
(ie, tiv rappyciav) altogether. 
 4,— dd’, therefore. —tpvday, to be fastidious ; or perhaps, to put on 
tois mpdypact kal Tots yryvopevois, the interests of the State and 
events of the day.—otrw: Sc. bore Tpvoay Kal KoAaxebecNa. — ovx... 
wo, I iknow not what to say. H. 735 b; G. 244.—é@romos. See IV, 


3 xelprrov...BeATiw: repeated with slight variations from IV, 
see. —yiv 88. See IV, 42, note. —ot8’ arrncbe...nexlvnc0c, 
nor hawe vou been defeated ; on the contrary, you have not even stirred. 
Th an ambiguity, probably intentional, in the words, oid? kex‘- 
2 may mean cither, you have not even been dislodged from 
n, or, you have not even bestirred yourselves. 
cibev ipfwpor, to begin with this. H. 739, at the end. — 
cori eipyyyv ayew ty mde Kat ég? qylv éoTt TovTO,— 
hilip.— dpiv mpoBddda, holds before you, cajoles you 
. ; € 
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with. — ddoxerv...Siapépopar, But to your pretending to be at peace, as 
he does, if you prefer, I do-not object; i.e., I do not insist upon a 
formal renunciation of the peace, provided you will go as far as 
Philip in virtual violation of it. 

9.—ravrnv elpyvnv. H.513c. What shows that eip#vy is pred. 
acc.? — mparov péev — émata. See IV, 3, note. — éxelvw...déye. The 
phrases éxeivw zap’ tuov and ipiv rap’ éxeivov are pred. modifiers of ryv 
elpvyv, with which understand otcay. The sentence therefore = 7 
elphrn fv Aéyer éxeivy rap’ tuov éotw, ovx tuiv nap’ éExeivov, the peace 
which he speaks of is observed on (lit. from) your side toward him, not 
on his side toward you. Cf. H. 535 b, fine print; G. 142, 3, fine 
print. — xpynparev: genitive of price. The reference is to money 
spent in bribes. — atros...troAeueto Gar; explanatory of rovro. 

10, —péxpt rovrov: explained by éw¢...7oAeueiv. — ols. See VI, 17, 
oic, note. 

11. — rotro péyv— rovro 8. H. 525 a, end; G. 148, N. 4. —’Odw- 
Olos, kK. T. A. I. 29. — Bv0tv Odrepov, one of two things; best omitted 
in translation. Cf. VI, 18, auddérepa, note. —avrov: sc. ua oixelv 
— Tdvta...dmrohoynropévous, though always before, if any one brought 
any such accusation against him, he was indignant and sent ambas- 
sadors to make @ counter-statement. For the condition, ei aitidcacto, 
see VI, 20, &...Aéyor, note. As there the present infinitive, so here 
the present participles denote customary action in past time. G. ~ 
204, N. 1; M.16, 2. With verbs of sending, purpose is generally 
expressed by the fut. partic. without the article. But ef. § 71, and 
M. 108, 2, N. 1. —els Doxéas, x. tT. A. I. 34, 35. —prfov of aodAol, 
the majority (deceived by ZEschines and such men) contended. — ryv 
éxelvov mdpoSov, his entrance, i.e., into Central Greece by the pass of 
Thermopyle; cf. VI, 30, éav wapéAOy, note. 

12.— Pepds, x. tT. X. I. 37. —éxe. xararaBdv, seized and holds. 
G. 279, 1, N. 2. —’Opetrars may depend upon either é7 or zerougévat, 
I. 41. —émorkefopevous: the regular word for the payment of a visit 
by physician to patient. The insulting jest is kept up in vocotes, — 
muvOdverOat yap. A ydp-clause in oratio obliqua regularly takes the 
mode of the leading verb of the quotation. Cf. M. 70, 2, N. 3 (a). — 
avrovs. H. 726.—ds...cracidtovew, that they were prostrated by 
party strifes. I. 62. 

18. — Do you then suppose that toward those who could not have in- 
Jlicted any injury, but could perhaps at most have saved themselves 
Jrom suffering any, toward these, I say, he chose to act deceitfully, 
rather than to use force with fair warning, but that with rou he will 


wage war by proclamation, and that too while you are willingly deceived ? 
On the relation of the yév- and dé-clauses, see VI, 12, last note. The 
_ argument is one @ fortiori: by as much as Athens was more power- 
| ful than the states just mentioned, by so much did Philip have more 
} 
r 
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motive in her case for concealing as long as possible his hostile 
designs. For eiz’, see IV, 43, note; for 4, H. 838, G. 283, 6; for Kai 
tai’, H. 508 b. Notice the double contrast between éroinoay piv 
and y7 waleiv 3, and between tovrove wév and tuiv 0. 
’ 14, — ray ddixovpevov...aird, while you, the injured party, make no 
complaint against him.— ép’ éavtov tpéwecOar, to turn (intransitive) 
against himself. — rav...prr8edopovvtev: i.e., Athenians like Aischi- 
nes, in the pay of Philip. — adédorro, should silence (lit. take away). 
15. —’AN...dv; But, O in Heaven’s name, is there any one who, in 
his senses, would from names rather than from facts judge of the one at 
peace or at war with him? i.e., judge whether one was at peace or at war 
—- with him? —éE apyxyjs- See IV, 14, note. — odrw AcoretOous...dmecrad- 
pevev. I. 45. év Xeppovicw and viv modify ovTwy. — eo Pave —éée- 
Badrev. bina the tense. — rods ék B...0tpariiras. H. 618 a, end; 
i -19t-N. 6. Cf. § 42, rov xpuodv Tov éx Mijdwv. — erparnyos: Chares. 
rl pev yap duwpoke. ydp introduces the justification of the 
implication, — viz., he was doing flagrant injustice, — contained in 
the preceding question. év has no expressed correlative, the anti- 
thetical clause — something like 7é/zpov 62 éxoveiro — being omitted. 
Cf. IV, 10, éy® wév yap, note. In saying that Philip had given his 
- oath at the time referred to, D. is guilty of a misrepresentation. 
' See I. 33. 
16.—rl 8 ratr’ éorly, But what do these things amount to?—et 
pev...€pedrev, for whether these things are trifling, or you did not care 
about them, that is (lit. would be) another question. Forms of ex- 
- pression similar to this are of somewhat common occurrence, the 
3 ei-clause being sometimes, as here, dependently interrogative, and 
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‘sometimes, as in Dem. xiii, 7, conditional. It is to be observed 
‘that the two interrogative clauses in our passage are not alterna- 
tive or disjunctive; 7= vel, not an. For the use of pdév, see H. 836, 
ine print; G. 283, 1, N. éuedev refers to the time when the above- 
me! ‘ioned conquests were being made. On ovroc, ef. § 9, raprgyy 
eipiyyy, note. — td 8’...Bdvapiv, but whethei one transgresses religion 
and justice in a small or in a greater matter, it is all one ; i.e., a small 
violation shows as well as a great one one’s character and intentions. 
the position of 7d ebaeBéc Kai Td dixawv, see IV, 29, Tovr’ dv, note; 
r—wr,IV, 19, niv—xar, note. — dépe 84, well then. — vov, 
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an emphatic now, modifies rove7. — Bacwdeds, the king of Persia; ef. 
§§ 43, 47; VI, 11, note. — éyvaxacw, have decided. There had prob- 
ably been nothing more than a tacit admission of the Athenian — 
claims to the Chersonese. — févous, k. +, A. I. 46. — émoréAXa, 
announces by letter. 

17.— dys: addressed to some assumed defender of Philip’s 
course; indefinite second person. —éydé 8é, x. r. A. The skeleton of 
the sentence is: éya dé rocovrov déw...0uohoyeiv...G0Te...dyu, but Iam so 
Sar from admitting...that I affirm, etc. D. means that in his view, 
Philip has violated the peace, not merely in this direct aggression 
upon Athens, but also in measures of interference in other states, 
affecting Athens only indirectly. The rigid construction here put 
upon Philip’s obligations under the Peace is one to which Philip 
would never have assented. I. 37.—Meydpov...ckevwpovpevov. I. 
40, 41, 48, 38. —rvpavviSa, tyranny, government by tyrants. Philip 
secured this form of government in two cities, Eretria and Oreos. 
— a. év II. cxevwpotpevov, carrying on his Peloponnesian intrigues. — 
€ws dv —mpordywou, until they are bringing. What different meap- 
ing would rpocayaywow give? 

18. — rlow otv, x. 7. d., By what facts, then, would you be imperiled, 
if anything should happen (i.e., if war should break out between you 

-and Philip)? By the fact of the Hellespont’s having passed into other 
hands, etc. A dative with xrdvvevew regularly denotes the thing 
which is risked (e.g., xevduveberv 7 cbuate = to risk onk’s person), but 
here the datives must be taken as expressing means. The idea is 
that all these extensions of Philip’s power, if he is allowed to com- 
plete them, will put Athens in a sad predicament in the event of 
war. — tdxelvov dpovirar L. & S. dpovéa II, 2,b. Notice the incep- 
tive meaning of the aor.—é H. 720, c; G. 256. Gildersleeve’s 
Lat. Gram. 258. 

19, — wohdod ye Kal Set, far from it, a common formula with Din 
which «ai serves for emphasis. — dg’ ws teepas= ard ric Huépac 7. 
II. 809, 2, 808 a; G. 154, N.—dyethe Saoxdas. I. 36. — dépifopor, T 
afirm. 'The word literally means to bound or determine, and hence 
is suitable for fixing the date of beginning of an action. — ros@’— 
woujoa: i.e, dubvecta. —Kal—ye, Yes, and. Cf. VI, 29, cad mahuv y. 
— Tav dv TAY cvpBovdrcudvTav— ror GARwv pytépov. When ol &220c 
is joined with a participle, the article is used twice. — ov8é...Bufav- 
tlov, it does not even seem good to me to deliberate now about the Cher- 
sonese nor Byzantium; i.e., I do not approve of treating the 
Chersonese or Byzantium as the main subject of consideration. 
I. 46. 
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20.—GdX...“EdArvev, but, while defending them (i.e., Chersonites 
and Byzantines) and watching to prevent anything from happening to 
them (cf. IV, 11, av 7 xa, note), to deliberate about all the Greeks. 
For the logical relation of the uév- and pévror-clauses, see VI, 12, 
last note. — é av, on what grounds. — rpovoway...roijornobe, may take 
some thought for yourselves, at any rate, unless perhaps you will for 
others as well. For ei yj apa (= nisi forte), see L. & S. dpa B, 6. — 
Anpeiv Kal tervddcfai, to be a vain babbler.— rpocéynre, may give 
heed. L. & S. xposéyw 4, a. 

péyas: proleptic. Cf. IV, 8, afdvara, note. —éx...dpxds, from 
being insignificant and contemptible at the outset. The phrase 7d xa7’ 
apxac is an adverbial accusative. — atrovs= a2Ajiove. Cf. IV, 10, 
airav, note. —é éxeivov: i.e., éx uiKpov Kai Ta7ELvov. — F voV...moujoa- 
o8a, than for him now, when he has already made so many acquisi- 
tions, to get under his heel what remains also. On rovjoacta, see H. 
216; G. 202; 1. 

22. er pov dpEapévous, beginning from you, with you at the head. 


: 
. 


j 
"— tmép of =toir0 trip ov. —rov...xpovov. Cf. § 11, mévra tiv aAAov 
_—-xpovov. — xa’ éva. Cf. IV, 20, xaff éxacrov, note. —ovtwcl, Cf. IV, 
{ 11, oir. 
» . 2.—Onthe Athenian, Spartan, and Theban Hegemonies, see I. - 
_-1-5. —ot8€ woddod Sei. H. 575, a, end; G. 172, N. 2 (b). 
F 24, —dAda...trohepetv, but, on the one hand, against you, or rather 
the Athenians of that time, when they seemed to conduct themselves 
without due moderation toward some, all, even those who could bring no 
accusation against them, thought they ought to join with those unjustly 
treated in making war. —«xoi wad: used instead of roiro dé, to cor- 
respond to rovro yév. — AaxeSaipovlors depends upon ei¢ mé/euov Karé- 
__ s7noav, Which = éro/éugjoav. — dptact: inceptive. —tHv airiy Suvac- 
a relay ipiv, the same sovereignty with you; i.e., the same which you 
4 previously had. For iyiv, see VI, 18, last note. — 1d kaderrnkora éxi- 
vouv, were disturbing the established institutions or governments. I. 1. 
25.— al ri...dAX’: a favorite form of expression with D.; cf. § 
59. The meaning is that the example of Athens and Sparta is of so 
much more importance than that of other states that it is not worth 
while to linger on the latter. The first half of § 24 refers to the 
d Peloponnesian War; the second half to the Beotian War, and pos- 
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_sibly also to the Corinthian; the first part of § 25 to both, or all 
three. According, therefore, to D., the opposition of Sparta and 
Athens im the first of these wars was due to the desire of the former 
oa redress wrongs committed by the latter against other states; in 
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the other or others, to the reverse state of things. This is, of 
course, a highly rhetorical version of history. — dv €xovres = ei Kai 
av eixouev, although we should have been able (if asked). H. 803 bs 
G. 211. — é& dpxys. Cf. § 15. — imép dv=inép rtobtw 4. — tpid- 
kovr’ — €RBSopykovra: couvenient round numbers, instead of 29 and 
73; cf. § 23.—ékelvous. See IV, 17, rabrac, note. — rpio...grecw, 
thirteen incomplete years, less than thirteen years. Why D. should 
date Philip’s injustice from the year 354-3 rather than from the 
beginning of his reign, is not very clear. —ols=év oic. In a rela- 
tive clause which has the value of an attributive adjective, a prepo- 
sition common to both demonstrative and relative clauses is not 
usually repeated; cf. § 61, dmdéonc. —pdddov 8: cf. § 24— méprrov 
- pépos. In public suits (dixac dyudovac) the prosecutor who did not win 
a fifth of the votes of the dikasts was subjected to certain penalties 
méuntov uépog Was, therefore, a legal phrase of common occurrence 
and much importance, and it may have passed into common life as 
an expression for a small part, like our tithe. This, however, is 
mere conjecture. 

26.—”"OdvvOov, x. tr. 4. I. 29. The Methone here referred to is 
usually supposed to have been situated on the Chalkidian peninsula. 
— él Opdkns, on the borders of Thrace, i.e., on the Chalkidian penin- 
sula, for which ta éxi Opdxye is a standing designation. — dere... 
eleiv, so that it is not easy for a visitor to say even whether they were 
ever inhabited. xpooeabérvr’ agrees with twa understood. — Kal...ciwma, 
and I pass in silence over the extermination of the great (lit. so great) 
Phokian nation. —mwodwrelas, constitutions. — tetpapxlas. I. 43. — 
katéornoev. H. 706; M. 19, N. 4 (a). 

27. — For historical allusions, see I. 41, 46, 47, 42, 40. —xal ratra, 
and this. Cf. § 18, xat rai@’, note. Thebes and Athens hated 
tyrants; hence the force of this addition, kai raira...’ Adqvarv. — 
**éuol...Bovopevors.” By this language Philip implied that he 
regarded as enemies those who were not willing to obey (axovew) 
him. To this implication raira in the next sentence refers. — kal 
ov...moret, And he does not (merely) write this, but fail to carry it out 
by his deeds ; or, And he does not write this without executing tt. The 
first ov negatives the whole expression, ypageu uév tabra, roic J ép- 
you ov moult. — Fev. See LV, 34, oxer’, note. — BdpBapos: sc. 77 
or Yopa. — Xapel, is large enough for. 

28, — otro...mdXes, but we are so wretchedly disposed and trenched 
apart city by city ; such is our wretched condition of political disunion. 
I. 62. — ov8é — ovSe, not even — nor even, different from ore — oie. 
H. 858, 859. — cveriyvat, to band together. 
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29. — yryvopevov. H. 799; G. 279, 3.—rTdv xpovov.. éyvaxds, each 
one resolved to make capital out of that time in which another ts being 
destroyed. Such were the mutual jealousies of the Greek states and 
their blindness to the common danger that each expected to profit 
by another’s loss.— éwel introduces the justification of the impli- 
eation contained in the words, ody ézwc. .tpdtTwv, that Greece is 
in danger. — weploSos...xaxovd. There seems to be here a mixture 
of similes. A epiodoc xuperod is @ recurrence of an (intermittent) 
Jever, and applies to the cases of those Greeks whom Philip had 
from time to time attacked. A xatafoiq wupetov 7 Two GAAov Kakov is 
an attack of fever or some other disease, and this comparison suggests 
the spread of an epidemic. —To ..dheotavar=7 viv doxovyte Tavu 
Téppw agectavat. Account for D.’s arrangement of the words. 

30. — tore. Cf. IV, 12, icf, note. —drN...déyew, at any rate (4A obv— 
ye) they were wronged by men who were lacful sons of Hellas, and one 
would have taken this in the same way as, if a son, lawfully born to a 
large property, had been managing it not altogether well nor rightly, 
one would have held that, so far as that itself went, he was worthy of 
blame and denunciation, but that it was impossible to say that he was 
acting thus without belonging to the family, or without being heir to this 
property. After ooxep av supply irédafe, on Which eivac and éveivac 
depend; cf. VI, 8, ozep av ci, note. Notice that in both this and 
the following sentence the verbs of the conditions are in the imper- 
fect to denote continued action, those of the conclusions in the 
aorist to denote momentary action.~ é7oiec is imperfect by attrac- 
tion; cf. IV, 2, xpoojxe, note. This effective comparison must not 
be interpreted too literally; Athens and Sparta had no rights of 
ownership which the other states recognized. 

31. — droBoAipaios. It was not uncommon in Greece for a child- 
less wife to attempt to deceive her husband and others by taking 
another’s infant and declaring it to be her own. See the references 
in L. &S. under irofd/20 II, irofor7 2, and brroBodpatoc. — wnrép = 
 mepl. Cf. IV, 1, itp dv, note. —oty otras. vty repeats emphatically 

the oy of the preceding line. — od povov..."EAAnow. D. consistently 
ignores the tradition which certified to the Hellenic lineage of the 
Macedonian kings (I. 11), and treats Philip as the representative 
of his people. Cf. Dem. iii, 16. — évresOev SOev Kaddv elaeiv (sc. 
eivac), from those regions from which it is honorable to say that one 
F comes, from a place which can be named with honor. —creOpov. L. &S. 
_— bebpoc TI. — 8bev.. mpérepov. For idev referring to Maxeddvoc, cf. H. 
Probably the truth is that there had been few or no Macedo- 
s in Greece; which fact, honorable to the Macedonians, 
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js ingeniously but falsely explained by D. as due to their worthless- 
ness. Some, however, accept D.’s words literally. 

32. — ov belongs with each of the following questions. — mpods... 
avypnkévar, in addition to having destroyed cities. — ri®yor, presides 
over. I. 36. Philip was present at the celebration of the games in 
346, but, as our passage indicates, sent in 344 and 342 as his repre- 
sentatives Macedonian nobles, whom, as subjects of a king, D. con- 
temptuously calls his slaves (cf. § 43, "Ap9u.ov dovAov Bacthéwc). 

33. — For historical allusions, see I. 43, 41.—Tév Sijpov tov “Epe- 
tpiewv. 6 Eperpiéwv Spuoc or 6 Sjuoc 6 ’Eperpiéov means the Eretrian 
people, in distinction from the people of any other city; 6 djuo¢ 
’Epetpeéwy means the popular party in Eretria, in distinction from the 
aristocratic party or the tyrants in the same city. Cf. H. 559 d. 
Thus, although in both cases djuog means a commonaity, a mass hav- 
ing equal privileges, the former expression is the one naturally used 
when the place is the thing of importance, or, in other words, when 
the emphasis falls on the genitive. —1av0’ is object of both dpavrec 
and UVewpeiv. — dpavres. H. 800; G. 279, 1. — evxopevor...yeverBar, cach 
praying that it may not fall upon themselves. The idea is that the 
Greeks regard Philip’s movements as being, like a hail-storm, 
beyond the sphere of their own control, as something to avert 
which they have no resource but prayer. 

34, — ov povov...dSixetrar, And not only.does no one take vengeance 
upon him in view of the insolent treatment which Greece receives at his 
hands, but not even for the wrongs which each suffers himself. Not 
only is there an absence of pan-Helienic patriotism, but each state 
is too mean-spirited to redress even its own injuries. — rodro...é€o-r1v. 
Toba yarov is to be taken as subject, zov70 as predicate, the idea being, 
for this is what the extreme, the climax of his insolence (implied above, 
§ 32, ri ric éoxarne bBpewe drodsirer ;) now amounts to, viz., that each 
individual is wronged, abrde ékaotoe adixeitar. — 0% Kopw6lwv, Kk. 7. A. 
The possessive genitives stand, for emphasis, at the head of their 
respective clauses. For the allusions, see I. 42, 43, 47, 45. The 
words xai viv...dvrac, which break the rhetorical symmetry of the 
passage, are regarded by some as spurious, or as belonging in § 33, 
after Kkaracrijcovrac. With cvupudyove dvrac, understand éavrod. 

35. — Br¢ropev, we look askance, or suspiciously. 

36.— Adyou, @ reason. — edevOepav...rjrraro, maintained Greece in 
Sreedom, and gave way to no battle on land or sea j Le., did not waver 
before the dangers and hardships of war. — voy 8° Gmrodwads, but 
which being now lost; or, according to the English idiom, but the 
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loss of which now. Cf. Madvig’s Lat. Gram. 426.—dvw kal xdra, 
upside down. 

—‘EdAdSa: dependent equally upon dpyew and dadfeipen, 
though taking the case required by the latter. — tipwpla peylorg. 
The receipt of bribes, dwpodoxia, was punished, according to circum- 

stances, by a fine of ten times the amount received, confiscation of 
property, atimia, or death. Although susceptibility to bribes was 
always a weak point in the Greek character, Demosthenes is proba- 
bly right in representing that in earlier times it had met with surer 
_ and severer punishment than in his own day. —rotrov: i.e., rTdv 
dwpodoxouvra srehey ytévera. 

38. — rov...mpayparev, The opportunity, therefore, for cach deed. 

39, — do-wep...exmémpatar, have been sold out of market, as it were; 
the market is exhausted of these commodities. — i¢’...“EdAds, things 
through whose influence Greece is sick unto death (lit. is ruined and 
diseased). —S8ndos...émutipg. The sense is: Nowadays, if a man has 
received a bribe, he is envied for his good fortune; if he unblush- 
ingly parades his guilt (as D. elsewhere accuses Philokrates of 
_ doing), it is treated as a joke; and if a rigid moralist here and 
there ventures to denounce the crime and the general indifference 
to it (rovrow, neuter), he gets only ill-will for his pains. — fipryrat, 
depend upon, follow from. 

40. —émel, for. The fact that in material resources the Greeks are 
better off how than in the time of the Persian Wars, is introduced 
as proof that present evils must be attributed to the moral causes 
just named. — xpnpdrev may depend on either 7/jHoc or apbovia, — 
THs GAAns karackevys: i.e., arms, engines of war, and the like. — 
dract, all the Greeks. — rav tore = 7] t0ic Tore. HH. 586 b. 
—"On....2xe, But for proof that these things are so. The clause 

is loosely prefixed, without grammatical dependence. — ra viv, the 
% present state of things. —mpocSciobe, need in addition to the testimony 
of your own eyes. — rd év Trois dvwbev xpdvors may be regarded as a 
nominative, in which case see for its position, IV, 29, rov7’ av, note, 
or as an accusative, the object of d72600, by prolepsis. — révavria = 
bari. —d...dkpdmokww. Connect cic axpéroAw with Karéfevto, eig or7- 
Dav with ypdwavrec. For the omission of thearticle with axpdrodw, 
see H. 530 b. * 

42, —"ApOm0os. The case of Arthmius figures repeatedly in the 
Greek orators. It is used again by D. xix, 271, by Aischines iii, 
258, and by Deinarchus ii, 24. It is also found in a passage of the 
‘rhetorician Aristeides (xiii, 189), on which an extant scholium 
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comments, and is mentioned by Plutarch (Themistokles, 6). As far 
as can be made out, the facts, as understood by the orators, were 
these: Arthmius, of Zeleia in Troas, was, at the time of Xerxes’ 
invasion, a temporary resident of Athens, and had been honored by 
an appointment as Athenian proxenus. Being, however, discovered 
in an attempt to bribe the Spartans with Persian gold, he was 
driven from Athens and declared an outlaw, and the sentence was 
recorded by an inscription set up on the acropolis. — dyciv: sce. 
7a ypaupata, the inscription. — dros. In the other quotations of 
this inscription by Demosthenes himself, by Aischines and by Dei- 
narchus, this word, arzuoc, of which D. here makes so much, is not 
found. For its meaning, see below, § 44, note. —yxpvaov here = 
Xpvoiov. —rov é« Myfdev. Cf. § 15, roi¢ éx..crpatidrac, rote. 

43.— ls mod’. Cf. IV, 35, ri df wore, note. —F ti td délopa, or 
rather what their sense of dignity. — SotrAov Bacidéws. Cf. § 32, dod- 
Aovc, note. —éxOpdv—aripovs. Account for the change of number. 

44, — The argument is as follows: The atimia to which Arthmius 
was condemned cannot have been that suspension from civil rights 
to which this name is ordinarily applied (see Dict. Antiq., ATmma) ; 
for this, to a mere metic, would have been no punishment at all. 
But there is another use of the word druoc, found in our ancient 
Drakonian laws respecting homicide, where it signifies an outlaw, 
whom any one may kill with impunity. This then must be the 
sense in which the word is used in the inscription. — qv...driptay, 
what one would call atimia in the usual sense of the word; mere ordi- 
nary atimia, Cf. L. & 8. ovrac IV. — rl ydp tH Zedelry (se. jv), For 
what mattered it to the Zeleian? —rav A@yvaiwv Kowav. Ta Kowd signi- 
fies those rights which all citizens had in common. For the 
position of the phrase, see IV, 29, roir’ av yévyra, note. — vrép... 
SixdoarGa, touching those for whom (if killed) it is not permitted to 
bring indictments for murder (against those who killed them). d7ép 
ov = brép robrwv ixép dv. To dd supply as subject 6 voyobérne; he 
does not permit. For dixdcacba, see H. 689 b, last example. — “ Kal 
dripos,” dyol, “rebvdérea.” According to D.’s interpretation the 
quoted words apply to one who may be slain with impunity. For 
the redundant use of gyoi, see L. & S. ont, TI, 3, end. Its subject is 
6 vonobérng understood. — Tovro...clvar, This, then, is the meaning (of 
the inscription), that the slayer of any one of them (Arthmius and his 
family) is free from blood-guiltiness. As subject to Aéyet, Supply ta 
yeaupata, We might, it is true, understand 6 vouollérng again as sub- 
ject, and make rotrw» refer to those persons contemplated in the 
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quoted law; but this is less satisfactory, because, first, the sentence 
would then contain nothing which is not implied in the preceding 
sentence, and, secondly, the argument in regard to the meaning of 
the word driwoc in the inscription would not then be brought to a 
distinct conclusion. 

45. — el...B:apGeipa. This is a dependent question (ci = whether) ; 
hence the use of the pres. indic. -If the clause were felt to be a 
condition, what would be the form of the verbs? —p1 1000’ drodap- 
Bdvovery (dat. of participle) =e uy tov? ireAauBavov, if they had not 
held this opinion. —ate8owro: sc. dvovuévore kai Svagbeipovtac.— ra Tay 
“EdAqvev. Cf. IV, 12, 7a tHe Trix, note. 

46.— dro. Cf. § 18, 46, note. If our text is correct, we may 
suppose that D. has in mind events like the recent acquittal of Ms- 
chines (I. 44), and that his questions are intended as suggestions of 
what he does not explicitly name. Then after a pause, he turns in 
§ 47 to the proofs of Philip’s formidableness. For the common text, 
see the Appendix. 

47. — eins Acyos, silly saying. —ds dpa, that really. The phrase is 
often used in quoting an opinion with which one does not agree. — 
ol...drdons: an exaggerated way of describing the Lacedemonian 
Hegemony, which extended over most of the Greek world. — Bacthéa 
--exov. I. 3.— idhicraro...airovs, and nothing withstood them; or, 
idiomatically, and whom nothing withstood. H. 818, Rem. d; G. 156. 
—dmdyrev...érlSociv, though almost everything has greatly improved. 
Eor 4c éxoc eizeiv, see VI, 1, note. 

48.—dxovw. Cf. IV, 17, gacwv, note. In fact, D.’s description of 
the way in which the Peloponnesian War was carried on is in all 
probability obtained from Thucydides. —rérrapas...révre. This is 
given by D. as the period within which incursions might be under- 
taken, but the estimate is considerably too short. Eight months 
would be nearer the truth. —r7v dpalev airryy, just during the sum- 
mer-season. — dv —dvaxopetv. H. 783, 704; G. 211, 206. —omAlrats... 
orparetipaciv. H. 604; G. 188, 5. —otrw...moitinds, and they were so 
old-fashioned, or rather, patriotic. —ov8é, not even, emphasizes, not 
Xpnuatev alone, but the whole clause. — xpnpdrav. Cf. VI, 10, Kép- 
dove, note. —twa. Cf. VI, 30, ric, note. i 

49, — dxovere 8. The Athenians are sarcastically represented as 
knowing nothing about Philip’s methods of warfare except by bene 
say. —PaS(%ov’: supplementary participle to akoveTe. —GAAG ‘To... 


enprycda, but by trailing at his heels, etc. In the military system 


perfected by Philip, the phalanx of hoplites, armed with large round 
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shields and long spears, constituted the “ central body of the national ~ 
forces... Besides the phalanx, there existed as a separate division 
of the infantry, the species of troops called Hypaspiste [here called 
by D. yAoi], who were probably more lightly armed and more loosely 
organized... The mountaineers were after their fashion employed 
to strengthen the military force, serving as light-armed troops and 
bowmen... Foreigners were used by Philip when they seemed to 
promise to be of advantage... Special attention was devoted by him 
to the cavalry. At its head was the proper place of the king, whose 
person was surrounded by a picked body of horsemen.” Curtius, 
Hist. Greece, Vol. V, p. 50. Demosthenes may be here understood 
to mean that Philip’s rapid marches were sometimes made without 
heavy-armed troops. — Towotrov orparomedov, an army, ina word, ef 
this sort. 

50. — él rovrots, hereupon; or possibly the meaning may be, at 
the head of these troops. —vorotvras év avrois, people suffering From 
domestic dissensions. Cf. § 12, vecoter.— amoeriay, distrust felt by the 
citizens toward one another. —é&y, marches forth. — pyyavypar’... 
wodopket. The art of siege underwent great improvement in Philip's 
hands. —xal ciwomd...diadepa, And I pass over summer ard winter, 
that it makes no difference ; or freely, dnd I pass over the fact that it 
makes no difference to him whether it is summer or winter. Cf what 
is said above, § 48; also IV, 31. — Hv diadciwa, which he omits, during 
which he rests. There seems to be no reason for considering diadsire 
in this and similar senses as intransitive, though this is the view of 
L. & S. 

51. — pévror, however ; i.e., although I do not enlarge upon them. 
—evyPaav, simplicity; cf. § 48.—dAN ds...d:ayavilerSar, but as long as 
possible beforehand to secure yourselves by political measures and mili- 
tary preparations, intent upon preventing him from stirring From home, 
(and) not to engage with him in a@ close struggle. é¢ strengthens 
wAsiotov. ovx? modifies dei understood; ef. IV, 39, dre dei, xrA., where, 
however, the negative clause precedes. cvutAaxévrec contains a 
metaphor from wrestling; see L. & S. cuurAékew IT, 2. , 

52.—dyew kal dépav. Cf. IV, 34, dpwr cat ofper, note.— es 88... 
Foxyra, but for a wrestling-match he is in better training than 
we. As distinguished from wéAsuec, which is here used of a war 
carried on at a distance, dyé» means a struggle at close quarters, on 
Attic territory. 

53.— ov8i. The force of xévor still continues; and not only. — re 
oyrpne Kal Tq Stavolg, with reason and purpose, with mind and soul, 
— ployoo: inceptive.—-rods: to be joined with drypsrotyrac. 
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* 54.—poplas 7 mapavolas. Cf. IV, 9, dovdyeiac, note. — ox &yxo rh 
Aéyo, Tknow not what to cali it. Cf. § 4.—ypr} m.. Aavvy, that some 


divinity is driving the state to ruin. Goodwin (M. p. 84) conjectures 
flaive: for éAcivy; but the pres. subj. after a verb of fearing some- 
times does not differ appreciably from the pres. indic. in meaning ; 


 @.g., Soph. Gid. R., 747; Eur. Medea, 317. —doBoplas...alrlas, for 


abuse, envy, scoffing, or whatever motive it may be. This use of rvy- 


j Xévo is to be explained as having grown out of an ellipsis of a parti- 


ciple to be supplied from the principal sentence (here kedebovtec), so 


_ that the literal translation would be, for whatever cause you may hap- 


pento. Cf. IV, 46, or: av riyyre. The genitives gdvov and airiag with 
évexa denote motives to be gratified; AowWopiacg and oxapparoc, objects 
to be secured. D. often rebukes the Athenian fondness for listening 
to seurrility, to which in‘his legal, though not in his parliamentary, 
orations, he sometimes himself panders. —ds otk elo. Just as an 
infinitive after a verb of negative meaning commonly takes a; 
which to us seems superfluous (H. 838; G. 283, 6), so a declarative 
sentence after such a verb may take an untranslatable oi; apvyleiev 


av O¢ ovK cil = apvAbeiev dv py eivac. D. probably has Philokrates in 


mind; cf. § 39, note. 

55. — xal ovxt...Sevov, And this is not yet dangerous, although it is 
dangerous ; And this, bad as it is, is not the worst; a favorite form of 
expression with D. —-odireverbar, to shape the policy of the state ; 
L. & S. rodreiw B, II, 1.— ro goes with ééAev. 

56. — For facts, see I. 28, 29. — ray év rois mpdypact, of the public 
men, of those engaged in public affairs ; cf. § 2, rove éxi roig mpaypacw, 
—itlrwov: pred. gen. after joav; some were on Philip’s side. —ot 
rod PeAtiotov, the adherents of the best (ie., the patriotic) cause. 
Most MSS. and editions omit oi.— mparrovtes. The clause oma... 
moditat depends upon mparrovrec. H. 756; G. 217; L. & S. mpdcow 
II, 7. — ot ta. PirAlrrrov hpovoivres, those who were partisans of Philip ; 
ef. § 18, Taxeivov spans. The article goes also with ovxopavrovvreg 
and d:aBdsAovrec. — Sr’ Hv 7 ods, while the city existed. 

57. — For facts, see L 40, 41.— Ov...0v8apov, Now not among these 


 only...and nowhere elsc. —oi pév...mpaypara, some were trying to attach 


the state to you. wyov is imperfect of attempted action. — dkovovres 
.-.paddov (sc. 7 éxeivor), But lending a readiér ear in most matters to 


these (i.e., thé latter). —redevravres. H. 788, fine print; L. & 8. 


 rehevraw II, 4. 


4 


58.—kalydp ro. See lV, 6, note. —cvppayos. Most editions read 


6 obppayoc, or 6 ciupyayor Kai didoc. The words are bitterly ironical. 
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—owdlerba. As a passive, odecfac means (1) to be saved, (2) to 
be safe, to prosper, (3) to escape; as a middle, to sane Sor oneself. 
Of these meanings, the last two are evidently inapplicable here. 
We may translate, he has twice already driven them (i.e., the philo- 
Athenian party), wishing to be rescued, out of the country, and inter- 
pret the words Poviouévove odfecbac to mean that they wished to be 
saved from the dangerous political situation, from a tyranny sup- 
ported by Macedonian arms. ‘ORs 

59.— kal ri...dAX. Cf. § 25, at the beginning. 1a ro/Ad Réyew = 
to speak of the great mass of cases, i.e., to go through the —_ of the 
long list. —é€mparre Pinww, was working for Philip.— ravr’: i.e., 
ore Didinrw mparrovow, — Evidpatos: sc. éxpatte, upon which the clause 
brwc...ésovrat depends. Cf. above, § 56, mpatrovrec, note. — dyOpwmos 
..olkyoas. The allusion to Euphrzeus’s residence in Athens — where 
he is said to have been a disciple of Plato—is made with pride; 
the suggestion is that his love of liberty was acquired there. — 
ovros...drjpnov, As to how this man was in other (lit. the other) ways 
insulted and foully wronged by the people, it would be possible to tell a 
long story. 7a adda is cogn. obj. of the verbs which follow. For its 
position and that of oiroc before ac, see IV, 29, rovr’ dv, note. ra 
aAAa means the other wrongs besides the one about to be named. — 
éveédeugev, indicted. — xopnyov...mputavevdpevor (sc. ix’ airoi), having 
Philip as their choregus and prytanis, i.e, acting under Philip’s diree- 
tion. —amdyouvo.. L. & S. arayw IV. 

61. — aytl...dmrotupmavico, instead of helping him (Euphreus) and 
cudgeling them (Philistides and his partisans) to death. — érurySeov, 
deserving, in predicate agreement with rdv. — én’...4BovAovro, with as 
much freedom as they wished. For éréanc, see § 25, ofc, note. — care- 
oKevdfovro tiv mpd, were maturing their scheme. —rév awod)dav. 
Cf. IV, 29, rovr’ av, note. —éotya kal KaterémAnkto, was silent and 
terror-stricken, was silent from terror. — Evdpaiov. H. 726. — Bepvy- 
pévor: plural, referring to tic. H. 514 b. — prgar hovyy, L. & S, 
bpyvoue I, 3. — Siarkevacduevor, in battle array. 

62. — tis médews depends on ap yxovot and Trvpavvoiar, — Tovs...dvras, 
those who then rescued them and were ready to inflict any severity 
on Kuphreus. rére refers to the time when Euphreus brought the 
indictment for treason above referred to; airove is an indirect 
reflexive, referring to oi uv, Philistides and his friends, whom the 
people saved by not supporting Euphreeus. Tove — bvrac is distrib- 
uted into robe uév and rode d2, some and others 5 CLS Va, Dik 

63, — Tl...€xev, What in the world, then, is the cause, perhaps you 
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wonder, of the fact that...were more favorably disposed. An infinitive 
depending upon airioc may stand (1) without the article, or (2) in the 
genitive with rot, or (3) in the accusative, as here, with ré.  éyew 
refers to past time. — émep...d7, It is the fact which with you also is 
the cause of the same conduct, the fact namely that; it is, as in 
your case also, the fact that. — ov5€ Bovdopevois, not even if they wish 
to. — mpds xdpw. See IV, 38, xpde jovi, note. — ot 8’...cupmpdr- 
rove, but the others, in their very flatteries, codperate with Philip. év 
oi¢ is probably to be understood as-standing for év roiroc ad. The 
clause oi¢ yapilovra:, being treated exactly like a substantive, has 
the intensive airoic agreeing with it. 

64.— eloépev, to pay taxes; cf. IV, 7. —éxéXevov. The implied 
subject of this verb is of izép tov BedAriotov AéyovTec, which, in view 
of the following oi &, would be regularly represented here by of pév. 
The context, however, leaves no doubt as to who are meant, and a 
certain emphasis seems to be gained by the omission. Rather dif- 
ferent are the cases where the sentence starts out with no intention 
of a contrast, but by an afterthought a clause with oi dé is added; 
e.g., Xen. Hell. 1, 2, 14, Gyovro eic AexéAevav, of dé cig Méyapa. — ToAAXa... 
aav@’. The words ra/7a rdvta may be regarded as the object of 
some such word as évofovy understood. H.508b. In the same way, 
I think, with everything else. —tva...déyo: cf. § 8, iv’ évrevfer apfopar, 
note. — oi pév are the same as the vi 0’ above. — é¢’ ols xapotvrar, by 
which (lit. on which) they would please. —-rodda....évopitov, And many 
things at the last the people accepted, not so much for their own pleasure 
even nor on account of ignorance, as sinking in despair, since they 
thought that they were utterly ruined; i.e., at the last, seeing that 
their ruin was inevitable, they lost heart and let things take their 
course. 7oAAd cal ra teXevraia literally = many and the last things, or 
7a tedevraia may be used adverbially, at last. In place of oid? — ovde, 
most MSS. read vite —oire. For the difference, see § 28, note. 0c 
xapw is generally interpreted, in order to please, i.e., out of complais- 
ance toward the statesmen, but perhaps it is used in the sense 
given above in the translation: cf. H. 654 c, end. of moAAoi means 
the people, as distirguished from the statesmen. a2’, but, is here 
used instead of dc, as, after ovy otTuc; similarly we sometimes find 
ov paddov —aAAd, For Toic bdo, see L. & 8. orog II, 3. 

65.—6,x. tr. X. D.’s fear is that the Athenians in like manner 
will become disheartened and succumb. —qd@yre. L. & 8. racy IT, 
2. — éraSav...évdv, when you know by careful consideration that noth- 
ing is in your power, that it is all over with you. éveyu, in the sense 
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to be possible is regularly followed by the simple dative, and the év of | 
our text is omitted by: most MSS. and editions.— katrou...Pirtrmov, 
But now may affairs not come, men of Athens, to this pass (i.e., to a 
pass in which you can no longer do anything that will help you) ; 
but (if they should) it is better to die ten thousand deaths than to do 
anything in the way of fawning upon Philip. Expressions like tefva- 
vat popidxec, milies perire, are common in Greek and Latin, while the 
combination of pupidxic with xpeirrov is inadmissible. 

66.—Kadrv y...xapuv, a fine return have the masses of Oreos now 
received. ye adds emphasis to the ironical xadjv.— édWovv, were 
repelling, strove against ; a prolonged act, and hence expressed by 
the imperf. —pactryovpevor kal oharropevor, under the lash and the 
axe. 

67. — 1a To.atra, such things as the Oreites, Eretrians, and Olyn- 
thians hoped for, i.e., that no great harm would befall them.— 
THALKaUTHY — TO peye0os, so great in size. —dote...melrer Oar, that in no 
event will you suffer severely. The phrase yyd dv drdvv 7, literally, 
not even if anything whatever exist, occurs also, Dem. xix, 324; 
similarly, Dem. xviii, 168, oid ei te yévorro, Plato, Krito, 49, C, ovd’ 
av drwvv macy, etc. decvdv reiceofa: is used here like decvév te reicecbat 
or dewa reiceobat. . 

68, —rls...rorjnrat, Why, who would have expected these things to 
happen? Good Heavens, we of course ought to have done this and 
this, and not to have done this. For the tense of yevéotaz, in place of 
which we should expect a future, see M. 23, 2, N. 3. yap has not 
here in either sentence its causal value; for its use in questions, 
see IV, 10, yévorro yap av, note; for the meaning certainly in the 
second sentence, see Beeumlein, Griechische Partikeln, p. 70. For 
the use of rd, see H. 525 b; "G. 143, 2.—viv and rdr’ are emphatic 
by position. For rté7’, see IV, 29, rov7’ av, note. 

69. — owfnrar, is safe; cf. § 58, cdfeofa, note. —dv re— av 7. Cf. 
§ 16.—kal vairny kal KvBepvytny, both sailor and pilot. In the use 
of vav7yv for vavtacg and in the omission of the article, the Greek 
expression may be exactly reproduced in English. — dvr dv8pa 
éfqs, every man in order, i.e., without exception. —imépryxy, has 
broken over it. 

70. — kal qpets. Cf. IV, 41, xai iucic, note. —éws ’opev odor. The 
indicative is used here because the clause refers to the actual pres- 
ent case, whereas éw¢ dv o@f{yrat above refers to an indefinite 
assumed case. Cf. G. 230, M. 59, with G. 233, M. 62. —rl...«aOnrar, 
What shall we do? some one of the audience has perhaps long been 
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wishing to ask. This is a rhetorical substitute for the natural 
conclusion, we must exert ourselves in like ntanner. The words 
7)5éw¢ Gv iowe Epwriowv have been variously explained. (1) They may 
be the equivalent of 6¢ 7déwe av iowe épwrijact.. The only objection to 
this is the rare occurrence in Attic writers of av with future forms; 
see M. 37, 2, N.1; 41,4. (2) Some editors enclose the words 7#déu¢ 
av iow in commas, and supply with them éperav or tovro roy, an 
explanation which seems forced and unnatural. (3) Others, with- 
out MS. authority, change épwrjcwr to-épwrijcac, So that the words = 
6¢ 7déwe av iowe Epwrijcece (or perhaps rather 7pdryce).— Kal ypdpo 8é, 
and will move too. H. 856 b, end. — dy BovAnobe. Cf. IV, 30, av iniv 
apéoky, note. — wapackevafopevor, preparing yourselves, a direct mid- 
dle; in the next section vapeoxevacuévor means having prepared for 
yourselves, an indirect middle. — d€yw, J mean. 

71.—ratra $j. The sentence, having been interrupted by the 
parenthesis, takes here a fresh start. 67 is resumptive. — rots 
GdAous: i.e., the Greeks of other states than Athens. —-rols ratra 
SiSdtovras mpéo Bets; i-e., ambassadors who shall announce that we 
are ready and intending to resist Philip. For the construction, see 
§ 11, rov¢g axooyncouévouc, note. — dy tt S€q. Cf. IV, 16.— el 8€ py... 
mpaypact, but if not, you may at any rate introduce delay into events. 


The idea is that Athens, by taking a firm and threatening attitude, 


can at least temporarily arrest Philip’s movements, as in the case 
Imentioned in the next section. For ei dé yy, where we should ex- 
pect éav dé uy, see H. 754 b, fine print; M. 52, 1, N. 2. 

72. — éweSy...dkepos. The idea is that delay is much more valu- 
able in dealing with an individual, subject to mortal accidents, than 
in dealing with a permanent, well-organized (cvvecraoa) state. — 
ovsé —ovS’. See § 28, note. —rovr’, this particular measure for 
gaining time. —al...Ilehkomdvyngrov: sc. axpyoto éyévovto, For the 
position of the attributive phrase, wept r7v II., see IV, 17, second 
note; for the historical fact, I. 42.—ds...mepuyAPopev. The relative 
has zpeofeiac and xatyyopia as its antecedents. epiéipxeoliar xpecBeiac 
is a regular illustration of the cognate accusative; and though 
there are no exact analogies for tepiépxeotlar Karryopiac, yet the com- 
bination repiépyxeoba rpecBeiac Kai Katyyopiag does not seem a harsh 
one. The nouns may, in fact, be regarded as forming a hendiadys, 
the meaning being, accusatory embassies. — Tlo\vevktos — “Hytour- 
aos: two adherents of the party of Demosthenes. éxevoci is used 
in pointing at a person present. — kal émoujrapev. In English we 
supply a relative: and by which we brought it about. Cf, LYV;,. 85, 


_ -éyet, note. —émucyeiv. Cf. IV, 1, émioxar, note. 
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73.— d€yo, I propose. L. & 8. Aéyw B, 6. —atrods tmep atrav. Cri. 
IV, 24, aira xa’ aird, note. — rots, pev...movetv. I. 46. —advrods Trapa- 
okevdterGar: like airol mapackevalduevor, § 70. 

74, — Xadx.béas —Meyapéas. Chalkis and Megara were in alliance 
with Athens. I. 40, 41. —7d mpdypara, trouble. — dyamrnrév (Se. éxe.- 
vow tori), they are content. — rotro té6 yépas: i.e., the noble task of' 
protecting Greece. 

75. —6 Bovderar, what he likes, instead of his duty. — ov8e pry 08” 
eipy. See IV, 44, oidéror’...deévrwv, note. — $SorKa Saws py. HH. 748 
a; G. 218, N. 1; M. 46, N. 2. — wdvé” dua, everything at once. Cf. 
VI, 6, mavtwr duoiwe, IX, 69, avr’ avdpa &&7qe. 
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HE text of the Third Philippic exists in two different 
forms, of which the one contains a number of passages 
of considerable length which are omitted in the other. The 
shorter form is that of the manuscripts called } and L, which 
are preserved respectively at Paris and Florence, and are 
generally considered the best; the other and longer form is 
that of the other manuscripts. Opinions vary widely as to 
the origin of these differences, some scholars holding all or 
part of the passages in question to be genuine and to have 
been only accidentally omitted from = and L, others regard- 
ing them as pseudo-Demosthenic interpolations in the inferior 
manuscripts ; while still another view, perhaps the most prob- 
able is that they are from the hand of Demosthenes, but were 
omitted by him in the final recension of the oration. The 
text of this edition, being based upon that of %, gives the 
briefer form. The principal additions contained in the vul- 
gate are the following : — 


1. Following § 5: 
Ei pev oy Gravres aporoyotpev Pidurrov ri oA rodepetv 
ww 
Kat THv cipnvyv TapaBaivey, ovdev GAAo Gee Tov mapi6vTa A€yew 
Kal ovpBovrctev 7) drws dopadéorara cai pdora abrov dpvvov- 
> ‘ X m4 > , wt /, LA fe 
peOa: erred dé obrws aréros Goi didKkewvrar bore TAS Kara- 
AapBdvovros éxeivov Kal ToAAG TOV bperépwv exovTos Kal mavTas 
‘3 ; 
dvOpdrrovs adikotvros avéxerOai twov ev Tais éxxAnoias AcyovTwv 
5 if « eR 4 > € a x aN Fe 4 
mohAdkis as ypav tives cicw of rowdvrTes Tov woAEHOV, avayKN 
99 
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lal 4 » / , > 
purdrrecbar Kai diopHodcba rept tovrov- éxri yap déos pj rob 
c > 4 rd ‘ 4 > ‘ | > ts 
ds duvvovpela ypdyas tis Kal ovpBovdevoas cis ri airiav guméoy 
lal “a aA Sr. 
TOU meroljKévar Tov TOAEuov. eyo Oy TOTO mpaTov dmrdvTwv 
Ayo Kai SiopiLoya, <i ef’ piv éorl 7d Bovreverbar Tept Tov 
wOrTEpov cipyvyv dyew } ToAcuetv del. 
2. At the end of § 32, after réura: 
kiptos d€ IIvAdy Kal trav él rods “EAAqvas rapdduv éori, cab 
gpoupats kal E€vors tods rérovs rovrous KaTexel ; éxet S& Kal THY 
4 cal a“ , ec a ‘\ ‘ \ / 
TMpomavretav Tov Geod, wapwioas Was Kal @errarods xal Awpiéas 
Kal Tovs GAous “Auduxriovas, As ode Tots “EdAAnow drat pé- 
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3. At the end of § 41, after dxpdrodw : 


obx ta adrots 4} xpyoya (Kal yap dvev rovrwy Tov ypappa- 
\ ‘4 > , > i a ” e , \ 

tov ta déovra eppdvovv), add iy UBELS EXNTE VTO“VHMATA Kal 
mapadetypara ds itp rv rowttwv orovddlew TpooyjKe. Ti ovv 
A€yer Ta ypappara ; 

4. In § 46, after ris: 

” een Taras’ a \ , > et Fen n 

tore avrol: ti yap det rept révrev tyuov KaTyyopely ; mapa- 
mAryoiws 8 Kat ovdev BeAtiov tpdv Kal Emavres of Aourod "EdAnves. 
didrep yp eyuye wal omovdis ToAAHS Kat Bovdjs dyabis ro 
mapovra mpdypata mpordeirbar: rivos; 

5. At the end of § 58, after oder ba : 

Tore pev méuas rods per EupvaAdxou févous, rddw 8% rods 
pera. Tlappeviwvos. 

6. In § 71, after mpeo Bets : 


mavraxot (ravraxod), eis TleAordvvycov, cis “Pddor, ets Xiov, 
, a 
os Bairéa éyw (od8% yap rav éxeivey cupdepdvtwy adéoryxe 
‘ ‘ A 24 4 / 
TO py) TOVTOY edca mévTa KaTacrpeWacba.). 


ANNOUNCEMENTS OF NEW BOOKS. 


Greek. 


THE PROMETHEUS OF AESCHYLUS. 


Edited, with Notes and an Introduction, by FrepErIC D. ALLEN, 
* PuH.D., Professor of Greek in Yale College. [2 preparation. 


THE PHILIPPICS OF DEMOSTHENES. 
Edited by FRANK B. TARBELL, Ph.D., Yale College, with the 
Zirich Edition of the Text, a Historica] Introduction, and Explana- 
tory Notes. [Ready in Fune. 


THE HELLENIC ORATIONS OF DEMOSTHENES. 
Symmories, Megalopolitans, and Rhodians. With revised text 

and commentary by Isaac FiLacc, Ph.D., Professor of Greek in 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. [Ready in August. 


SZLECTIONS FROM PINDAR, THE BUCOLIC 
POETS, AND THE GREEK HYMNS. Containing twelve 
Odes of Pindar, six Idylls of Theocritus, Bion’s Epitaphius Adonidis, 
Moschus’ Europa, two Homeric Hymns, a Hymn of Callimachus, and 
the Hymn of Cleanthes; in all, about 2,800 lines. Edited by T. D. 
SEyMourR, Professor of Greek in Western Reserve College, Ohio. 

[Ready Fanuary 1, 1881. 


ea FIRST THREE BOOKS OF HOMER'S ILIAD, 
[ln preparation. 


SIDGWICK’S FIRST GREEK WRITER. 
Adapted to Goodwin’s Greek Grammar by JOHN WILLIAMS 
Wuirer, Ph.D. Intended to follow WHITE’S FIRST LESSONS 
IN GREEK, and to introduce SIDGWICK’S GREEK PROSE 
COMPOSITION. [fn prepara’ion. 


STEIN’S SUMMARY OF THE DIALECT OF HEROD.- 
OTUS, translated by Professor JoHN WILLIAMS WHITE, Ph.D., 
from the German of the fourth edition of Herodotus by Heinrich 
este: Paper, pp. I5. 


- GINN & HEATH, Publishers, Boston, New York, and Chicago. 
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ee 
This pamphlet makes a complete statement of the euphonic and 
inflexional peculiarities which distinguish the language of Herodotus 
from Attic Greek, and is suitable for use with any edition of Herod- 
otus. Mailing price, 15 cents. [Ready. 


WHITE’S FIRST LESSONS IN GREEK, REVISED 
EDITION. With references to the revised and enlarged edition of 
Goodwin's Greek Grammar, and printed from entirely new plates. 

The publishers beg leave to call attention to the following changes 
which have been made in the new edition of the First Lessons in Greek. 

The number of lessons has been increased from seventy-five to 
eighty. The five added lessons are on the verb, the treatment of 
which is thus distributed over more ground. By this enlargement the 
difficulty of single lessons on the verb is correspondingly decreased. 

After Avw has been fully presented by moods, as in the first edi- 
tion, a development of the Greek verb by tense-stems has been intro- 
duced. The seven tense-stems are now fully developed. 

Contract verbs are presented, in this edition, in two lessons in 
place of one. The lesson on liquid verbs has been brought forward. 
The perfect and pluperfect middle and passive of liquid and mute 
verbs is now fully treated. A lesson has been added to Lessons 
LIL. and LIII. giving in full the principal parts of twenty-five addi- 
tional verbs, In the Lessons on the’ Formation of Words and on 
Prepositions it has now been possible to remove the body of the text, 
but the exercises of Lessons LIV. and LY, remain, and a complete 
set of exercises has been added to Lesson LXII. 

Single words and phrases have been removed from the exercises, 
which now consist wholly of complete sentences. In the special vo- 
cabularies the parts of the verbs are given in full and no words are 
repeated. In the general vocabularies the words are more fully 
treated, especially the prepositions, the cases required by the verbs 
stated, and English cognate and borrowed words distinguished by 
different types. 

New editions of the Pamphlet of Parallel References to Hadley’s 
Grammar, and of the Key for the use of Teachers, are to follow, 

An edition of the First Lessons in Greek is to be printed and 
published for the use of English schools, by Macmillan & Co, in 
England, simultaneously with the American edition. [Ready in July. 
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PN ILEUSTRASED VOCABULARY TO THE FIRST 
FOUR BOOKS OF XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. By Joun 
~ WiLtiAMs Wuire, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Greek in Harvard 
University. 
The distinguishing features of this Vocabulary will be its illustra- 
“ tions, the fullness of its definitions, and its careful treatment of 
etymologies. 
To be published both separately and bound with Goodwin and 
White’s edition of the First Four Books of the Anabasis. 
[Ready in September. 
The next edition of 
GOODWIN’S ANABASIS, GREEK READER, and 
SELECTIONS FROM XENOPHON and HERODOTUS, will 
have references to the new edition of Goodwin’s Greek Grammar. 


LEIGHTON’S NEW GREEK LESSONS. 


With references.to H adley’s Greek Grammar as well as to Good- 
win’s New Greek Gramynar. 

About seventy easy and well-graded lessons, both Greek and Eng- 
lish, introduce the pupil to the first book of Xenophon’s Anabasis, 
from which the Exercises and Vocabularies are mainly selected. 
Definite directions have been given in regard to the amount of the 
Grammar to be learned. The main aim has been, while introducing 
the simpler principles of syntax, to have the pupil master the Inflec- 
tions and acquire a Vocabulary. In furtherance of this purpose, the 
exercises on the inflections have been increased, while those on syntax 
have been decreased. Vocabularies have been given under eac} 
lesson; and, in order to aid the pupil in memorizing them, somg 
insight has been given into the derivation and into the composition of 
words, — how they are built up, by means of significance endings, from 
noun and verb stems, and from roots. The Prepositions are introduced 
from the first; and the pupil is taught the primary meanings, and then 
how these meanings are modified by the cases before which the Prep- 
ositions stand. Questions for Review and Examination as in the first 
edition. In rewriting these Lessons, considerable use has been made 
of the excellent exercises, used in most of-the German gymnasiums, 
prepared by Dr. Wasener to accompany the Greek Grammar of Pro- 
fessor Curtius. [Ready in Fune. 
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Ginn & Heath’s Classical Atlas. 


Containing 23 Colored Maps, and a complete Index. Size of Maps, 


I5 X12 inches; folded 8vo, 74 12. 


CONTENTS. 


Plan of Rome, and Illustrations of Classical Sites. 

The World as known to the Ancients. 

Map of the outer Geography of the Odyssey. 

Orbis Terrarum (et Orb. Homeri, Herodoti, Democriti, Stra- 
bonis, Ptolemzi). 

Hispania. 

Gallia. 

Insulz Britannice (et Brit. Strabonis, Brit. Ptolemai, etc.). 

Germania, Vindelicia, Rhztia, et Noricum. 

Pannonia, Dacia, Illyricum, Mcesia, Macedonia, et Thracia. 

Italia Superior et Corsica. 


. Italia Inferior, Sicilia, et Sardinia (et Campania, Syracuse, 


Roma). 


. Imperium Romanum (et Imp. Rom. Orient. et Occid.). 


Grecia (et Athenz, Marathon, Thermopyle). 
Peloponnesus, Attica, Beeotia, Phocis, Ztolia, et Acarnania. 


. Grecia a Bello Peloponnesiaco, usque ad Philippum II. (et 


Mantinea, Leuctra, Platza). 


. Asia Minor (et Campus Trojz, Bosporus, Troas, Ionia, etc2): 


Syria et Palestina (et Hierosolyma, etc.). 


- Armenia, Mesopotamia, Babylonia, Assyria (et Iter Xeno- 


phontis). 
Regnum Alexandri Magni (et Granicus, Issus, Arbela). 
Persia et India (et India Ptolomzi). 


. 4Egyptus, Arabia, et Athiopia (et A2gytus Inferior). 
. Africa (et Carthago, Alexandria, Numidia et Africa Propria). 


Europe, showing the general direction of the Barbarian Inroads 
during the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
Index. [Ready in Fuly. 
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German. 


A GERMAN GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS AND COL- 


LEGES, by Witi1aM Cook and E. S, SHELDON of Harvard College. 


This Grammar is intended to be simple enough for boys and girls 
who have never studied any other language than their own, but it will, 
at the same time, call attention to kindred usages in French and the 
classical languages, — with which college students have already some 
familiarity, — and thus render the acquisition of German easier to: 
these latter. It is intended to be the first and the last grammar in the 
student’s hands, — not only to teach him the first elements of the lan- 
guage, but to serve continually afterwards as a work of reference while 
reading or writing German. 

It will aim, in the first place, at greater clearness, and then at 
greater completeness, than the grammars now generally studied. Suit- 
able use will be made of Lehmann’s works on the language of Lessing, 
Goethe, etc., of the articles on grammatical points in the Archiv fir 
das Studium der neueren Sprachen, of the authors’ memoranda made 
while reading many different German books with college classes, and 
of the dictionaries — especially the Dictionary of the Main Difficulties 
of the German Language — of the authors’ valued correspondent, 


-Professor Daniel Sanders. 


The alphabetical index will be made up by the authors themselves, 
and contain, it is hoped, every single topic in the text. Should space 
allow, exercises on the plan of Heyse’s, consisting, that is, of German 
sentences containing grammatical mistakes, will be introduced into 
the body of the text. The Prefixes and Suffixes, the Particles, the 
Modal Auxiliaries, and the order of the different elements of the 
Sentence, will be treated with especial care. On these and other sub- 
jects of more than usual difficulty or importance to the average student, 
the authors invite suggestions. [Jn preparation. 
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Mathematics. 


A SERIES OF ARITHMETICS, 


Consisting of two books, Primary and Written. By Dr. THomAs HILL, 
ex-President of Harvard College, and GEORGE A. WENTWORTH, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in Phillips Exeter Academy. [/7 preparation. 


AN ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 


By GrorGE A. WENTWORTH, Professor of Mathematics in Phillips 
Exeter Academy. [ln preparation. 


GEOMETRICAL EXERCISES. 


A 


By Grorce A. WENTWORTH, Professor of Mathematics in Phillips 
Exeter Academy. 18mo. Cloth. 200 pages. 


Part First consists of Numerical Exercises on lengths, areas, and 
volumes, and Geometrical Theorems and Problems, with hints for 
solution. 

Part Second contains a systematic treatment of the Geometrical 
Problem, with examples fully worked out; also a brief chapter on 
the application of Algebra to the solution of Geometrical problems, 
illustrated by numerous examples ; and lastly, a collection of about 
six hundred classified Geometrical Exercises without solutions. 

[Ready in September. 


GEOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. 

Adapted to Lower and Grammar School Work. By G. A. HILL, 
Harvard University. 

The principles which underlie the method employed in this work 
are the following : — 

1. Geometrical instruction for beginners should proceed from the 
concrete to the abstract. 

2. It should aim to develop the geometric imagination and the 
inventive faculty, by making reasonable demands upon the mental 
powers of the learner. 

3. It should be practical, — that is to say, it should seize every 
fitting opportunity to illustrate and explain the uses of Geometry. 
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